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roadcasters 
Take NO 


chances 


NO ANDO Ml sjeii nic That seemingly casual remark you hear on the 


radio— it has been carefully written, studied, re. 


hearsed perhaps a dozen times. The “‘ad-lib” has 
I I 





no place in a broadcasting program; not so much 
because of the danger in a thoughtless remark 
but for the reason that a well-prepared program 
is much more effective on the air. 

Life insurance selling is closely akin to radio 
broadcasting. It is the delivery of a message de- 
signed to produce an effect. 

Recognizing this fundamental principle, the 
Attna Life Insurance Company provides its rep- 
resentatives with carefully prepared sales plans 
in which every step has been continually charted 
and tested by trial and error. Revisions and im- 
provements are constantly made. This “organ- 
ized selling” has proved so effective that many 
an older salesman has changed his previous habit 
of improvising. The results in business written 


have surprised even the most optimistic. 
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Son AND HEIR— about to go home for the first time and 


start his life under your protection. 

To you and his adoring mother—he is the most wonderful 
bundle and the proudest promise life has to offer. Nothing 
is too good for him. Your dreams include a happy youth, 
education, and a background of experience that will assure 
him a good life. You can help make these dreams more 
certain to come true by insuring your life right now. This 
measure you take today may mean everything to him later— 
when you're no longer on hand to provide. 

When that day comes he will thank you by fulfilling the 
promise you now make possible. Through Prudential in- 
surance you will give him security then—when he may need 
it badly—just as you do now when you receive him safely 


into your arms and watch over him tenderly from day to day. 


The Prudential has a sixty-nine-year reputation for integrity 
which is based on four unchanging principles: A business 
conducted conservatively and soundly; insurance at the 
lowest cost consistent with safety and security; a wide 
selection of policies and payment plans; a staff of trained 
representatives always ready to give competent service. 

To find out how you can best provide for your family’s 
future, let your Prudential representative call on you and 
show you a Prudential plan drawn up to your own indi- 


vidual family needs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR Tv 
This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, lime, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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SUCTAL SECURITY 


...@ blow at mankind's ancient enemy 





In January 1937, this company, in its national advertising, welcomed 
Social Security to the American scene. We felt then, as now, that through 
this law the nation had struck a telling blow at an age-old and dangerous 
enemy —destitution. 

Social Security is not yet a perfect instrument, but the ingenuity and 
common sense of the American people should steadily improve it. We 
look forward to the day when a blanket of basic protection will cover every 
American family. 

This will cost money. For Social Security is paid for by taxes, which do 
not themselves create wealth, but come from wealth created by the people. 
Only the savings and labor, the ingenuity and enterprise of an energetic, 
productive nation make Social Security possible. But such a nation can 
gladly assume its cost, in the conviction that a decent country must somehow 
maintain minimum living standards for all its people. 

As we see it, Social Security is a proper instrument of a democratic 
society, by which it protects itself against the destructive effects of poverty. 

Life insurance, on the other hand, is an instrument of the individual, 
by which he lifts his family as far above society’s minimum standard as his 


' own industry, intelligence and enterprise permit. 


This is in the American tradition: Kor all the people, the things the nation 
needs—broader education, growing vision and understanding, assurance 
of the basic essentials of decent living. For the individual, the thing the 
individual needs—freedom to learn and earn as much, to go as far and as fast 
as he can and will. 


In eight years since Social Security became a fact, American life insurance has shown substantial 
growth. This company, for example, now serves over 25% more policyholders than in 1937; the 
volume of protection it gives them and their families is nearly’50% greater. In these eight years it has 
paid over $53,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries. Contingency reserves and surplus funds 
beyond legal requirements now stand at a record high; lapses are lowest in N“NL’s 60-year history. 

As in past years NYNL’s complete financial statement, issued on New Year’s Day, was 
the first to be published in 1945. Copies are available on request. 


COM PANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 


INSURANCE 
O.'J. ARNOLD, President 


NORTHWESTERN Wational LiFe 





This is a reproduction of NWNL’s current national advertisement. 
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cotton belt, I met an old darky named Mose. 

This very elderly and gentle Negro was the son 
of a former slave and inherited most of his father’s 
ideas and beliefs. His father had been a sun wor- 
shipper and so was Mose. He knew that if he did 
not pray to the sun every morning there would be no 
sunshine and that if the sun was displeased with any 
of his activities today, it wouldn’t shine tomorrow. 
Furthermore, if he were to discontinue praying the 
sun would grow cold and all the people on this earth 
would freeze to death. He was very sure of his knowl- 
edge, had implicit faith in the accuracy and correctness 
of his thoughts. He wasn’t troubled by doubt. In 
fact, he left no room for it. His knowledge was neat, 
precise, exact and invulnerable. He was much happier 
than the white folks he worked for. The law of 
change never affected him and all through life Mose 
will- carry his convictions unaltered and unamended. 
In youth he swallowed the legendary pills handed down 
to him, stopped thinking and has been happy ever 
since. This mental anesthesia has made life more 
durable for him. He is so very sure of his knowledge 
that it forbids any challenging inquiry. Mose has 
never changed. Now, at 70, he thinks exactly as he 
did in early youth. 

Progress, however, is a matter of continuous 
change. Only by challenging our present concepts 
can we acquire a greater measure of truth. Ideas 
gained in youth are altered considerably by the flow 
of human experience and the greater knowledge which 
maturity provides. Thus can we measure our progress 
by the change that takes place in our thinking over a 
long period of time. 

Here I am, pen in hand, sending you some of my 
ideas through the medium of The Spectator. As 
you read you assume that what I say is not only part 
of me but all of me. In brief, that my ideas are ex- 
clusiyely mine. And so I interpose the question—‘Is 
this only L. G. Simon?” No, it is not. For I am 
moulded and influenced by all the people I have met, 
the books I have absorbed and studied over the years, 
all the places I have visited and by all the events that 
have added up to the totality of my experience. Many 
of the ideas which I have expressed have directly or 
indirectly come to me from other sources. I have had 
(as every writer has) many silent aids subconsciously 
helping me. In any subject which I might attempt, 
there is the ever-present influence of all the great 
authors whose works have been indelibly impressed 
*n my mind. They have been an automatic part of 
my thinking. They are not only part of me, but the 


4 FEW years ago while traveling through the 





My Goodness! How We Change 


best part of me. To their quiet, powerful influence 
[ am forever indebted. So when you read something 
I write, you are not really concentrating on me alone, 
but on me as altered, amended and improved by Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Emerson, Plato, Bacon, Tennyson, 
Browning, Ingersoll, Rousseau, Voltaire, William 
James, John Dewey and several dozen other sculptors 
who have worked at different intervals of time on this 
bit of clay known as L. G. Simon. For whatever im- 
provement I make I shall thank the above gentlemen, 
who are entitled to the praise. They have helped me 
eliminate most of those young, effervescent ideas ac- 
quired in youth which were based upon emotionalism 
and wishful thinking and which, in addition, were lack- 
ing in factual accuracy. My early hopes which per- 
sisted could not stand before the onrush of new facts 
which denied them. And now as I look back and see 
the tremendous change in many of my early convic- 
tions I can only gasp and say “My goodness—how I 
have changed.” But don’t we all change? That is, all 
of us except Mose. 

It may be argued that Mose is far happier than I. 
But his happiness must be shallow. At its height it 
cannot be more than mere pleasantry. He knows 
nothing of the indescribable ecstasy of music, the in- 
spiration of poetry, or the subtle rapture of intellectual 
companionship. He is entirely immune to the ex- 
hilaration of great literature. Never has he experi- 
enced the pulsating awareness of a sense of beauty 
or the joy of anticipation in the search of truth. Thus 
whatever happiness Mose acquires is of limited scope. 
The moral climate of his happiness must necessarily 
be tepid and lacking in vigor, vitality and depth. Hap- 
piness to him is a sugar-coated pill that keeps him 
quiet, contented and forever uninformed. The joy of 
thinking things through to the finish is wholly beyond 
his range. At best, his is a third-rate happiness. 

Truth does not necessarily make people less happy. 
It sometimes shocks them, but, having recovered, it 
makes for greater strength with fewer clouds on one’s 
mental horizon. It is most desirable to seek the truth 
and yet not be crushed by its weight. Many of our 
former beliefs will evaporate and disappear into 
nothingness. We should occasionally reexamine our 
old convictions to see how much we have changed these 
former beliefs for more reasonable assumptions. The 
degree of change is the measure of our personal 
progress. Thus as we search for greater truth our 
concept of life changes. It evolves like the break of 
day. It is misty at first, but then the sun breaks 
through and we finally scan the horizon with a view 
clearer than ever before. 
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a ea. 
DECISION OF THE YEAR'- 


ness; for the public does not allow 
us to live in a dream world of our ow, 
specialized occupation. 

The closing months of 1944 have 
pretty clearly demonstrated a de 
ficiency in our breadth of outlook, in 
our sense of proportion, in long-range 
wisdom, in social awareness—and we 
have had our ears boxed. 

I come, then, to the sober convie. 
tion that the great unfinished work 
left from 1944—our assignment for 
1945—is to recognize and develop a 
better-balanced judgment on the new 
questions of the relation of our busi- 
ness to other businesses and to our 
government and to the people of the 
nation who are our judges and our 
customers. 

This is my theme; this is the prac- 
tical significance for 1945 of the de- 
cision of the United State Supreme 
Court in which it reversed its thereto- 
fore unbroken line of decisions of 
three-quarters of a century, and by 
the unconvincing, but nevertheless off- 
cial, vote of 4 to 3 out of 9, ruled 
that insurance is interstate commerce. 
And, similarly, this is the practical 
significance of the 78th Congress hav- 
ing adjourned in December without 





























having enacted relief legislation neces- yn 

sitated by that decision, and, more ag 

particularly, without having enacted The 

the legislation demanded by a few = 

fire company men speaking for 4 we 

somewhat larger minority in opposi- - 

tion to all other branches of the busi- - 

ness. We have had our ears boxed get 

twice in 1944—especially the second " 

time. . iis 

eitas — Hence my theme: The crying need na 

—— for leadership of the highest develop- hen 

at = ment in sense of perspective. a 

I will give an illustration of our on 

attitude that goes far to explain our law 

HE year 1944 is the year from difficult will do well to select two or experiences in the closing months of os 

Terie insurance history will here- three well-balanced individuals to 1944. At the Philadelphia company: ay 

after be measured both forward whom it comes easier, and compare producer conference, called by cast bei 

and backward. It is the year in which opinions with them from time to time. alty company men but dominated by mes 
the clock stopped. And when the Business executives (as well as build- fire company men, a conversation 
clock started again the business of . ings and machinery) have been known curred late at night in the lobby of 

insurance in America was different, to become obsolete. the hotel. A company executive w#s 

and had moved to an altered course. This does not mean to turn our discussing with three resident agents he 

We now need to change the propor- backs upon basic lessons learned in the one prime point of difference be- thi 

tions in our thinking from, say, 75 the past, nor upon men of experience tween the company demands (com = 

per cent of what has gone on in the who have had first-hand knowledge of plete absolution from the Sherman — 

past and 25 per cent of what is likely those lessons. Indeed, our study of the and Clayton acts) and the insurance fut 

to occur in the future, to, say, a ratio past of the American insurance busi- commissioners’ proposals (something fin: 

of 40 per cent of what has transpired ness will offer the soundest guide to less than complete exemption from sp 

in the past and 60 per cent of what the future, and this will be additional- the anti-trust laws) and he was riding wa 

is likely to occur in the future. ’ ly true if it be broadened with study rough-shod over all opposition to his me 

Those who find this transition too of the past of other American busi- viewpoint. Those who were out 
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In this, his famed annual review of 
the business, Clayton G. Hale points 
out that 1944 was a year from which 
insurance history will now be mea- 
sured both forward and backward. 
Assignment for 1945 is to develop 
more flexible and alert judgment and 


aim it primarily at targets of the 


future. 


action must be the proximate consid- 
eration in the opinion of our noted 


author whose picture appears at right 


sympathy with the stand for complete 
immunity had to be “overcome.” 
Those who favored settling for the 
commissioners’ proposal were “ap- 
peasers.” The important thing, he 
said, was to insist upon the fire com- 
pany demands, show a solid front, 
get the relief we “needed,” accept 
nothing less. 

The three resident agents under- 
stood well the predicament any great 
business would find itself in if sud- 
denly all the controlling regulations 
accumulated during its entire history 
were declared void, and no substitute 
laws had been provided for its guid- 
ance; and this is about the effect of 
a State-regulated business suddenly 
being declared to be inter-state com- 
merce, 


Stake of Agents 


Moreover, many resident agents 
have every bit as much at stake in 
this situation as have many company 
executives: executives and agents 
have their jobs, their careers past and 
future, and most of their present 
financial worth at stake; and when I 
speak of present financial worth I 
want to emphasize the point that the 
market value of a substantial-sized, 


Practicality in thought and 


successful, clean resident agency is 
likely to equal or exceed the market 
value of an executive’s ownership of 
stock in his company (if stock simply 
listed in his name for voting purposes 
is omitted). This is a cold dollars- 
and-cents comparison which it ap- 
pears many company men have over- 
looked. 

Consequently there is fully as much 
reason for a sober and responsible 
attitude on the part of successful resi- 
dent agents as there is on the part 
of successful company executives. 

The three agents talking with the 
company man in the hotel lobby were 
obviously not in agreement with him 


regarding a necessity for complete ex- 


emption from the Sherman and Clay- 
ton acts; and, moreover, they were 
pretty certain, from their intimate 
knowledge of policyholders in various 
parts of the country, that the public 
at large is very dubious about any 
legislation intended to give such spe- 
cial privilege to any particular type 
of business. 

It is perhaps easier to put citizen- 
ship first, and partisan economic con- 
siderations second, when living outside 
of New York City, than it is when 
living in that restricted environment. 





At this juncture the company ex- 
ecutive remonstrated that the public 
did not care how this problem was 
solved so long as the property insur- 
ance business continued to serve it 


efficiently and maintain financial 
soundness to survive panics and wars, 
and that no one was paying any at- 
tention to this Washington problem 
except those directly concerned with 
trying to solve it. 


Public Attitude 


The agents challenged this. They 
said there would have been a tre- 
mendous general interest had the Su- 
preme Court decision (June 5, 1944), 
not been smothered out of the news- 
papers by the invasion of France on 
June 6; that the long negotiations 
within the business, and between the 
business and the government, were 
gradually making the case better 
known; and that, with 141 different 
businesses under indictment in a 
social-economic evolution which has 
been under way for 15 years (and not 
limited to this country), our delay in 
making our peace, as other businesses 
have done, was creating suspicions 
about us. One of the three agents 
said his grocer had remarked: “T’m 
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beginning to think the insurance busi- 
ness is getting something it may have 
had coming to it.” 

The company executive brushed this 
aside with the suggestion that it was 
an isolated experience, was devoid of 
significance, was a grocer’s comment 
about a complicated financial business. 
When the three agents insisted it was 
more typical than isolated, the execu- 
tive demanded another instance, to 
which one of the agents replied that 
a college president had written him 
about it. The scoffing response this 
elicited can be smoothed out and pub- 
lished as “Oh, those theorists.” 


Enlightened Leadership 


I have recounted this hotel conver- 
sation to have it serve as a backdrop 
for dissecting some of the handwrit- 
ing on the wall in respect of breadth 
of perspective during 1944—not that 
this is any longer important so far 
as 1944 is concerned, but because it is 
by far the most important matter 
facing us in 1945. We start the new 
year by examining more carefully our 
measuring stick of just what consti- 
tutes enlightened leadership. 

Without stopping to discuss what 
our impressions of college presidents 
and the like ought to be, and what a 
theorist is, and whether it is necessary 
to be ignorant of the past and of the 
present trend of the times in order 
to be “practical,” I want to examine 
the state of mind of the president of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 











HON. HARLAN 
F. STONE 


Chief Justice of the 
United States Su- 
preme Court who 
gave the minority 
opinion that insur- 
ance is not com- 
merce. . 


writers 11 days before the Supreme 
Court rendered the decision. 

It was on May 25, 1944, that a Na- 
tional Board president who is known 
to possess the highest personal in- 
tegrity and who enjoys the especial 
confidence of executives of medium- 


= TO ______________ 


This is Mr. Hale's fourteenth consecutive annual review appearing 


in this journal. 





The author is a partner in The Hale & Hale Co. fire and casualt 

underwriters of Cleveland, a successful resident agency now in its 45t 

ear and representing only orthodox companies; a keen student of the 
Bes a candid and forceful writer first noticed by The Spectator in 
1927 and encouraged to use these columns since then. A re-reading of 
his articles at the end of ten years disclosed a satisfying number of fore- 
casts, some as much as five years ahead of occurrence, and was com- 
mented on at that time as an indication of close study of insurance 
trends based on solid sources of information. Excerpts have been quoted 
as far away as India and Australia. 

Mr. Hale is a Republican in politics; believes in the State (and clings 
to the capital S) as the basic unit of government; describes himself as “a 
liberal conservative"; discusses social meliorism, a doctrine in Ethics which 
holds that the world tends to become better and that man has the power 
of aiding its betterment; and possesses strong faith in, and enthusiasm 
for, the property insurance business. 

He is a member of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science; Insurance Society of New York; insurance committee of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce; a Fellow of the Insurance Institute of America; 
trustee of the Ohio Association of Insurance Agents; has given a series 
of lectures at three colleges; is a director of two Cleveland firms; and 
served the Federal government in insurance problems for a year after 
Pearl Harbor, receiving a formal commendation by the then Secretary of 
the Navy, the late Frank Knox. 
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sized and small insurance companies 
and: of resident agents because of the 
reforms he instituted in his own com- 
pany, made at that organization’s an- 
nual meeting an address which he 
titled “A Better America—Not a New 
One.” This was subsequently printed 
in pamphlet form and _ circulated 
throughout the insurance fraternity 
of the nation. I am sure this gentle- 
man will believe me when I say I am 
sincere in the tribute I have just paid 
him, and that he will at the same time 
allow me respectfully to use that 
speech to illustrate what I believe to 
be the precise point at issue as we 
leave 1944 and enter 1945—the precise 
point which many looked upon 4s 
leaders have missed, the precise point 
that is the clue to a better-balanced 
outlook, to better sense of perspective, 
to better understanding of a world- 
wide trend of many years. I quote his 
closing paragraph: 

“To Government, definite bounds 
and limits; to the honest achievement 
of the free citizen, none. This is the 
essence of our Constitution and our 
Bill of Rights. It was kept there by 
toil and sacrifice. We, God helping 
us, shall keep it there for the genera 
tions yet to come.” 

It was a good speech, honestly con- 
ceived and fairly stated. But it was 
dealing with the business era 
William McKinley. That era started 
to terminate with the death of Sent 
tor Mark Hanna and finished with 
Coolidge. 
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Bounds and Limits 


The speech showed an understand- 
able annoyance with, and distrust of, 
some matters of current domestic 
policy which I am confident history 
will show are more in the realm of 
business-baiting and persecution than 
constructive development of the na- 
tion’s economy (not the least in- 
stance of which was the wholly un- 
warranted use of a criminal indict- 
ment in the S.E.U.A. case which no 
one—not even theorists—looks upon 
as anything more than an outrageous 
mis-casting of a debatable civil mat- 
ter); yet the fact remains, I believe, 
that the first sentence of the quoted 
paragraph is years behind the times. 

“To Government, definite bounds 
and limits’? Yes, definite, but dif- 
ferent. 

“To the honest achievement of the 
free citizen, none”? An adequate test 
early in the century, but not in 1944. 


Social Welfare 


I search the words for some refer- 
ence to the social welfare, and find 
none. For a large corporation to buy 
up patents which represent progress, 
for the purpose of suppressing new 
processes and devices so as to main- 
tain a status quo is “honest achieve- 
ment” but is lacking in social re- 
sponsibility and is outmoded. For the 
medical profession so rigidly to limit 
medical college enrollments, in the in- 
terest of raising physicians’ average 
annual incomes, as to take our nation 
into World War II with fewer phy- 
sicians than in World War I, is “hon- 
est achievement,” but is antagonistic 
to society’s needs and has backfired. 

In earlier days, it was the “need” 
of debtors prisons to “stabilize busi- 
hess transactions”; the “need of child 
labor” (specifically under age 12) to 
“enable factories to earn expenses 
and thus continue to serve the pub- 
lice”; the “need” of slavery in the 
South to make it possible for North- 
erners “to afford cotton cloth”; the 
“inability” of industry to bear the 
“burden of a system of workmen’s 
compensation”; and so on and on un- 
til in 1944 some spokesmen for our 
business have heedlessly put us in 
the Position of saying we cannot func- 
tion without a right of intimidation, 
coercion and boycott. 

It was Gladstone who spoke of “the 
Meapacity of viewing things all 
around.” And it was Seward who 
asked “Did any property class ever 
reform itself?” Search behind each 
and every instance of society swing- 
ing a club on business and you will 
find some anti-social practice (albeit, 
“honest achievement”) which either 
caused the swinging, or gave the 





Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. Black of Alabama who de- 
livered the majority opinion in the case 


opportunity to those who have a 
natural predilection toward club- 
swinging. 


Theory and Practice 


It is natural that those “theorists” 
who read their country’s economic his- 
tory make the rather practical obser- 
vation that it is a puzzling thing in- 
deed that men who pride themselves 
on being “practical” are so shallowly 
theoretical about how long the public 
will accept some things! 

But I now see the image of the com- 
pany executive in the hotel lobby, and 
it seems to be pointing a finger at me 
and saying that this is being written 
by a theorist. Very likely it is. Good 
practice is always founded in good 
theory. This, and also its limitations, 
seem better understood by the aca- 
demic men than by those antagonistic 
to them. I think I could successfully 
meet the question of whether my in- 
surance life has been “practical,” but 
we have better places to investigate 
whether social awareness is an es- 
sential practical consideration to list 
along with imposing “definite bounds” 
upon government and allowing “hon- 
est achievement” for free citizens. No 
one will accuse the United States 
Chamber of Commerce with lack of 


practical intentions, and that body 
described its basic creed in 1944 in 
these words: “We believe that serv- 
ing the national welfare is the only 
way for business to survive and pros- 
per.” 

Let’s get a big dose of that into the 
solution of our government problem 
which should have been solved at Chi- 
cago, or then at Philadelphia, or then 
at New York, in 1944, but was un- 
happily delayed into 1945. You will 
find it in the insurance commission- 
ers’ proposals which, when superim- 
posed upon the Bailey Bill, offer a ra- 
tional cure for the problems created 
by the United States Supreme Court 
decision. Any reasonable, or even 
slightly unreasonable, moratorium 
provision is workable if agreed upon 
promptly so as to release for con- 
structive progress the combined 
strength of all branches of the indus- 
try. It is to be hoped this will be 
accomplished early in the 79th Con- 
gress without any further pulling and 
hauling within the industry. It is 
time we all get back to work again. 


Working Relations 


Let’s also lay aside this unreason- 
ing antipathy toward anyone who 
thinks about our business (but who 
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doesn’t happen to be a vice-president 
of something) as a useless theorist. 
No other great business holds that 
view; and the banking business is 
similar enough to ours to serve as an 
example of good working relations be- 
tween those in academic life and those 
in that commercial pursuit. 

The college professor of banking 
who formerly was an officer of this 
country’s largest bank would be likely 
to give his students both good theory 
and practical instruction; the profes- 
sor of business policy who was for- 
merly treasurer of a steel company in 
Pittsburgh is probably well worth 
listening to. The college president is 
not apt to be less bright in current 
matters than the average citizen and 
in any event he and his colleagues are 


shaping the minds of the maturing 
business and professional men of this 
nation. The railroads know that 
there are extremely practical impli- 
cations to the academic “doctrine of 
the ability to pay.” And, while the 
Supreme Court was preparing its in- 
surance decision, it was a professor 
of history who was the leader of the 
underground movement in France. At 
what point does a theorist become ex- 
tremely practical because of “view- 
ing things all around’? 

There is nothing very wrong with 
the insurance business and it will in- 
deed be a pity if, in a paroxysm of 
effort to avoid any change from the 
status quo ante we contrive to give 
the public the impression we have 
some terrible secrets to hide. We are 











NOT MOVIES—WAR BONDS! 





— 


F, Phelps Todd, vice-president of Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, greets Linda Darnell during the star's visit to the 
Quaker City on behalf of the War Bond Drive of which he is local execu- 
tive vice-chairman. Mr. Todd was a captain in the First World War and 
has been with Provident Mutual since 1921. 
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on the verge of doing this. From 
September onward we started com- 
pounding our own problems. Delay 
now runs against us in the form of 
lawsuits, terrific tax liabilities, grow- 
ing public distrust of motives, and 
mounting dissatisfaction among resi- 
dent agents and among company em- 
ployees. Changes are inevitable and 
are not in themselves catastrophies, 


Practicality Needed 


The argument that certain customs 
of Senatorial courtesy have seriously 
hampered an orderly agreement on 
legislation can immediately be 
answered with certain instances of ex- 
ecutive dignity also interfering with 
it. The common soldiers of a nation 
are not interested in warfare to pre- 
serve the personal dignity of an am- 
bassador; and insurance employees 
and agents who are on the firing line 
will not care to have this trouble pro- 
longed for any fancied slights among 
those charged with leadership of the 
business. It was well said by a writer 
in 1944 that usually when a sore spot 
in an industry is opened up it is 
eliminated even if it proves necessary 
to eliminate those who stood in the 
way of the elimination. There will 
be close scrutiny of the opening ses- 
sions of the reinforced new Congress 
of the Fourth Term Administration 
to see if practical insurance men get 
practical. 

It has been my custom to close these 
annual articles with a quotation bear- 
ing on our business and serving as & 
benediction to the old year and a dedi- 
cation to the new. I choose mine this 
time from The Post Magazine and In- 
surance Monitor, of London, the old- 
est insurance journal in the world: 
“ ‘Progressive outlook’ he defines as 
the ability to provide in the present 
for the requirements of the future. 
‘First class service’ he defines as prac- 
tical effort to provide what the in- 
sured wants rather than providing 
reasons why it cannot be done.” 


Fred L. Fisher Leaves 
Lincoln National Life 


The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, Fort Wayne, has 
announced the resignation of Fred 
L. Fisher who has been advertis- 
ing manager of the company since 
1931. Mr. Fisher’s resignation will 
become effective February 1, when 
he will become director of advertis- 
ing and merchandising for Gooder- 
ham & Worts, Ltd., of Detroit, 4 
division of Gooderham & Worts- 
Hiram Walker, of Watersville, Ont. 
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: TUCORE MACHINERY in Our Homes 
- than in Many an Old-time Factory 





this THERE IS MORE machinery in our homes today than in many an old-time 
factory: electric motors in vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, sewing machines, 


mixers, oil burners and washing machines; electric heating devices in stoves, 





toasters and heaters; complicated electrical equipment operating radios, 
sent thermostats and other devices. 
— All these increase the danger of accident around the home. 
po Yet, strange to say, most of the injuries around the home are not caused 
jing by this modern equipment. They are caused by the age-old law of gravitation. 
Falls on stairs, rugs, from chairs and stepladders and tripping over objects in 
the dark always have been, and still remain the most dangerous hazard in 
your home. 

However, it makes no difference whether your wife’s injury be caused by 
the most modern electrical device or by the age-old law of gravitation, her 
Travelers Accident policy will pay the doctors, hospital and nursing bills and 


nas other medical expenses up to the limit of $1,000. 
red 
tis- 


—~ THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
~ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ON THE THRESHOLD 


etary equilibrium which became 
apparent in 1943 has continued 
through 1944, 

Prior to 1943 many economic 
observers anticipated a period of 
rapidly rising prices. It was known 
that the Government was to absorb, 
for war purposes, the major portion 
of the country’s production, and it 
was felt therefore that there would 
be a drastic curtailment in the sup- 
ply of goods and services for civil- 
ian consumption. On the other 
hand, the public, because of increas- 
ing wages and increasing employ- 
ment was to have vast amounts of 
spending money. And as economists 
foresaw an ever-widening inflation- 
ary gap between civiilan demand 
and available supplies, many of 
them felt that we were headed for 
a period of skyrocketing prices. 

To some extent these economists 
were right. By May, 1943, com- 
modity prices had, on the average, 
risen about 35 per cent above the 
prewar level, and the cost of living, 
as usual trailing somewhat behind 


Teta wartime economic and mon- 
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commodity prices, has risen about 
25 per cent according to statistics, 
but had pretty nearly doubled ac- 
cording to most housewives. 

But now, nineteen months later, 
many people, still impressed with 
the fact that prices are far higher 
than before the war, seem to over- 
look the fact that the upward move- 
ment of prices practically stopped 
in May, 1943. It is true, of course, 
that some prices have risen during 
the past year or so; others, how- 
ever, have dropped. And the Com- 
modity Price Index and the Cost of 
Living Index of the United States 
Department of Labor are now both 
within 2 per cent of where they 
were nineteen months earlier. 


Wartime Phenomena 
By the end of 1943 this stability 


of prices, in a wartime economy 
characterized by a Government 


spending program of $100 billion 
per year and a deficit of close to 
$50 billion per year, was a situa- 
tion worthy of enthusiastic com- 
ment. 


But twelve months later, at 


STEPHEN 
M. 
FOSTER 
Author 
of the 
accompanying 
article 


the end of 1944, it has, as I re. 
marked in the first paragraph, be- 
come one of our important wartime 
phenomena. And the curious part 
of it all is that few people realize 
that comparative price stability is 
here and has been here; still fewer 
appreciate the significance of this 
stability; and one still hears people 
in informed quarters saying that 
we are moving rapidly in the diree- 
tion that Germany went during and 
after the last war. 

Of course, it would be folly to 
suppose that the price stability of 
the past nineteen months is‘a natu- 
ral equilibrium brought about by 
an unrestricted supply of goods 
and services nicely balanced against 
an unrestricted demand—the sort 
of equilibrium, in other words, that 
we might hope for during an ex- 
tended period of world peace. It 
is not that at all. It is an equili- 
brium brought into being under 
wartime conditions, partly by the 
productive efforts of business and 
labor, partly by Government con- 
trols, and partly by individual 
thrift and patriotism. This point 
probably deserves some amplifica- 
tion. 


Extant Factors 


In the first place, American busi- 
ness rolled up its sleeves and went 
into action. As a result, and in 
spite of the magnitude of the Gov- 
ernment’s physical requirements 
for war, the supply of goods and 
services available to civilians has 
been far greater than was original- 
ly anticipated. It has surprised 
nearly everybody. 

In the second place, wage and 
salary ceilings, though not as rigid 
as some people think they should 
have been, have nevertheless pre 
vented wages and salaries from go 
ing wild as they might have done 
under unrestricted bidding by busi- 
ness for the services of labor. _ 

In the third place, the heavy 
crease in personal taxes has ha 
the effect of limiting the amounts 
of money which can be spent by 
the people who receive the increased 
wages and salaries. 

Finally, and in the fourth place, 
people have tended to save an Ul 
precedented amount of their net 
incomes after taxes. 
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OF 1945 


Upward movement of prices 
has practically stopped and 
supply of services and goods 
is greater than wartime an- 


ticipation. National will-to- 


win is strengthened, and 


production and purchasing 
power are magnified. Post- 
war outlook not too bad. 


By STEPHEN M. Foster 


Economic Advisor of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, N.Y.C. 


Whether the cause of this saving 
has been patriotism,- inability to 
purchase the things that are actual- 
ly wanted, the rationing of many 
articles, price ceilings, or simply 
innate conservation, is important 
but need not be discussed here. 
The fact of the matter is that civil- 
lan expenditures of dollars, restrict- 
ed by wage and salary ceilings and 
reduced by personal taxes, have 
been still further held in check by 
the savings operations of the civil- 
lans themselves. Hence the demand 
for goods and services as expressed 
through the willingness or ability 
of civilians to put dollars on the 
counter has been sufficiently cur- 
tailed to be in reasonably close re- 
lationship with . the surprisingly 
large supplies of goods and services 
that have become available for civil- 
lan consumption. 

The importance of this equili- 
brium is not greatly diminished by 
the fact that to some extent it is 
the result of wartime controls. The 
Importance lies in the fact that, as 
4country engaged in a $100 billion 
per annum war, we were able to 
achieve it at all without imposing 
the most stringent and rigid kinds 
of wartime controls over every 
phase of our national and personal 
existence. The fact that we have 





been able to achieve and maintain 
this equilibrium with as little un- 
settlement of our civilian lives as 
we have suffered, has several im- 
plications that are worthy of seri- 
ous thought. Let us consider some 
of these implications because they 
may help us not only to understand 
our present situation, but also to 
have a somewhat better comprehen- 
sion of the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. 


Production Capacity 


In the first place, we have dem- 
onstrated a capacity to produce 
more than twice the volume of 
goods and services that are being 
consumed by our civilian popula- 
tion, with the balance being pur- 
chased and consumed by Govern- 
ment. And this is true in spite 
of the fact that the volume of goods 
and services currently being con- 
sumed by civilians is, on the whole, 
the greatest, although not neces- 
sarily the best, that it has ever 
been. This procedure capacity is, 
as I have pointed out above, one 
of the important factors that has 
made possible the price stability we 
are now enjoying. And to that ex- 
tent it is all to the good. Its im- 
plications as to the future, however, 
are somewhat conflicting. It sug- 


gests, on the one hand, the great 
prosperity and the high standard 
of living that can be ours if we 
devote this capacity to the pursuits 
of peace, and if we can effect a wise 
and equitable distribution of the 
things we produce. It suggests, on 
the other hand, the tremendous in- 
crease that should take place in 
civilian consumption after the war 
if we are to utilize our demonstrat- 
ed productive capacity and if we 
are to prevent a radical decline in 
production, employment, wages, sal- 
aries and profits. In fact we may 
well ask ourselves if civilian de- 
mand for automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, homes, great though it will 
be, will be sufficient to utilize the 
surplus capacity that will be avail- 
able if, after the war, the Govern- 
ment drastically curtails its spend- 
ing and consuming operations. 

In the second place, as a people, 
we have demonstrated a willingness 
to spend only a portion of our net 
incomes and to use the balance for 
buying war bonds, building up our 
holdings of currency and bank de- 
posits, buying life insurance, and 
paying off mortgages and other 
debts. This willingness, whatever 
may be its cause, has conflicting im- 
plications as regards the postwar 
future. On the one hand, a habit 
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of savings once acquired may be borrowed $157 billion, net, through bilities of the system, consisting me 
longer lived than many of us expect, the issuance of new Government of currency and demand deposits th 
and it ‘may serve to restrain some securities, A large portion of these owned by the public, have expanded rei 
of the recklessness with which peo- new securities was purchased by from $33.4 billion to $81.0 billion, de! 
ple are expected to spend money individuals, corporations, partner- At first glance it would seem that the 
when and if wartime controls are ships, societies, associations, and’ this increase of $47.6 billion might the 
relaxed. On the other hand, it Governmental bodies and agencies; constitute an inflationary potential wa 
cannot be denied that the accumu- the banking system, however, con- of considerable magnitude. It rep. wa 
lated purchasing power inherent sisting of the Federal. Reserve resents an increase in the public’s for 
in much of these savings provides Banks and the commercial banks, immediate purchasing power and mé 
the wherewithal for a powerful de- acquired the balance of the increase if, at any time, the public should gel 
mand for goods and services of all in the Government’s debt amount- decide to go on a spending spree, bu: 
kinds in case the public decides to ing to $65 billion. this purchasing power would proy- she 
go on a postwar spending spree. The purchase of Government ob- vide the means to do it. the 
This increased purchasing power ligations by the banking system is It should be observed, however, tiv 
—at least that portion of it that quite generally viewed with misgiv- that the above increase in the a 
is represented by currency and ing because it tends to be offset on thing we use for money (currency wa 
commercial bank deposits— really the liability side of the system plus demand deposits) is of more the 
constitutes a third important phase either by commercial bank deposits or less the same order of magnitude wa 
of our present situation which needs or by currency. And to a large as the increase in other major fae- as 
a little interpreting. In the five extent this actually happened. tors of our economy. For example, the 
years from June 30, 1939, to June While the assets of the banking while total money has increased res 
30, 1944, the Treasury spent $226 system were being expanded by the 143 per cent, industrial production wh 
billion and in the absence of an acquisition of $65 billion of Gov- as measured by the Federal Re- the 
equal volume of income receipts, it ernment securities, the money lia- serve Board’s Index has increased 
? 130 per cent, total wages and mo 

salaries have increased 140 per ant 

cent, and the gross national prod- sh 

uct has increased 124 per cent. suc 

Since money (currency and com- ani 

mercial bank deposits) is some- vai 

thing which we use in the conduct inf 

of our business, it seems reason- In 

able that the volume of money ha’ 

ought to increase more or less in clin 

proportion with the volume of see 

business that the country is doing. be 

If this thought has merit, then the ing 

fear that has been so often ex- taf 

in 


pressed concerning the expansion 
of our banking and monetary sys- 
tem may not be entirely justified. Ci 
It is possible that our present M 
volume of money may be thought 








of as supplying a reserve of pur- y 

chasing power against possible de- “Wy 

flationary conditions of the post- an 

: war period rather than as repre tov 

senting surplus purchasing power ule 

under current conditions of high cor 

employment and production. ed | 

There are two conclusions that av 

can be drawn from this discussion. tio 

The first has to do with the war Mir 

period. We have not as yet put I 

our full strength into the war rec 

effort. If the war should be pro con 

longed and intensified, not only ' cig 

there some possibility of increa* anc 

ing our overall production, but 194 

there is much opportunity, by eac 

greater civilian self-denial, of te Sta 

ducing civilian consumption, there ical 

by increasing the volume of goods con 

es \ as >. \y - j and services available to the Gov fec 

—_ — 7 ernment in its prosecution of the tier 

As war conditions build public purchasing power, and thrift and war. twe 

patriotism increase savings, money piles up along every Main Street in The second conclusion has to 4 rat 

the land. This reserve wealth is both a check on inflation and a bulwark with the postwar period. It 4P = 
of postwar economic strength. pears that a postwar rise in prices 
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and business activity is by no 
means a foregone conclusion but 
there are probably equally good 
reasons for foreseeing a postwar 
deflation; or perhaps first one and 
then the other. However, whether 
the economic movements after the 
war are war are upward or down- 
ward, there are important reasons 
for thinking that these movements 
may be more moderate than is 
generally supposed. If a civilian 
buying spree develops, its effects 
should, it seems be tempered by 
the tremendous reserves of produc- 
tive capacity that can result from 
a reduction in the Government’s 
war effort. If, on the other hand, 
the Government’s reduction in its 
war spending should be so rapid 
as to be deflationary in its effect, 
the civilian population has ample 
reserves of purchasing power with 
which to take up at least some of 
the slack. 

In any event, unless the war is 
more prolonged than is generally 
anticipated, the postwar outlook 
should probably be thought of in 
such moderate terms as price rises 
and price declines rather than in 
vague and extravagant terms of 
inflation that are frequently used 
in connection with the future. We 
have seen price rises and price de- 
clines before; we shall probably 
see them again. There appears to 
be no reason, however, for suppos- 
ing that we now face a price rise 
so drastic as to justify the term 


inflation. 
- — 


Cigarette Shortage 
May Bring Benefits 


The cigarette shortage can be a 
“lucky break” if you are planning 
an operation or have any tendency 
toward heart disease, stomach 
ulcers, lung cancer, or various other 
conditions which may be aggravat- 
ed and accelerated by smoking, says 
4 warning from Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis. 

Enormous increase in smoking in 
recent years resulted in an average 
consumption of approximately 1,900 
cigarettes for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States in 
1943 and of 5,000 cigarettes for 
each service man outside the United 
States. Many life insurance med- 
ical directors view the trend with 
concern, because of its possible ef- 
fects on future death rates, par- 
ticularly in the age brackets be- 
tween 30 and 50. Increased death 
rates of from 26 per cent to 100 
Per cent in this age range have 


been shown for heavy smokers, as 
compared to non-smokers, in long- 
term studies of large sample groups 
of policyholders, the report points 
out. 

There is no evidence that light 
smoking—half a dozen cigarettes 
or less per day—is injurious to the 
normal person, the report states. 
What is causing the concern among 
life insurance medical officials is 
our tendency to develop into a na- 
tion of heavy smokers. 

A British study of large groups 
of hospital operative cases has in- 
dicated that heavy smokers are six 
times as likely to have bronchial 
complications following abdominal 
operations as are non-smokers. 





Numerous clinical tests and ob- 
servations on patients have con- 
vinced many physicians that smok- 
ing can aggravate or accelerate the 
progress of several forms of heart 
disease, also of stomach ulcers and 
colitis. Buerger’s disease, fortu- 
nately not common, is almost never 
found except in smokers, the study 
says. 

Increase in smoking is under 
suspicion in some medical quarters 
as having a share of the respon- 
sibility for the starting increase in 
deaths from lung cancer, which 
rose 105 per cent among men dur- 
ing the decade of 1933-43 and 57 
per cent among women in the same 
period. 





THE DOCTOR 
TAKES HIS MEDICINE 


Wien A DOCTOR TAKES 
his own medicine, a lawyer follows his own 
counsel and a cook relishes his own dishes, 


you can bet they’re good! 


Our new Junior Estate policy passed this acid 
test when Occidental agents read it and reached 
—for applications on their own children. 


Each $1,000 of initial Junior Estate insurance 
provides endowment-like results until age 21. 
That’s what fathers like. Then each $1,000 be- 
comes $5,000 of Straight Life. No premium 
increase. No evidence of insurability! That's 
what children like when they grow up —adult 
insurance for only $9 to $12 per $1,000. 


For 15 cents a day, who wouldn’t like it? 
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APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


Compensation and Accomplishment, May, 1944), 

the attempt was made to supply a ground-work of 
principles which underlie solution of the problem of 
compensation of executives. Ten such principles were 
discussed and consideration was given to certain ob- 
stacles to the successful administration of any plan 
devised with their aid. In conclusion, the belief was 
emphasized that solution of the problem, along lines 
involving the provision of incentives to accomplish- 
ment, was of the greatest significance to the success 
of a business institution. 

In the light of the considerations previously ad- 
vanced, it is now proposed to examine the question 
of compensation of life insurance executives. For this 
purpose the past and present practices of a selected 
group of ten well-known companies have been analyzed, 
and pertinent facts and trends for the period from 
the inception in 1907, of the Armstrong Laws in New 
York State down to and including the early years 
of the fifth decade have been determined. To the data 
thus obtained, a process of measurement will be ap- 
plied, and the resulting relationship to business prog- 
ress will be presented and evaluated. Finally, major 


I: an earlier article of this series (vide Executive 
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ee NEW PERSPECTIVES 


COMPENSATION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE EXECUTIVES 


Article number fifteen of a 

series on various phases of man- 

agement as it applies to life 

insurance. Principles are pre- 

sented and discussed from the 

viewpoint of history, philosophy 
and natural laws. 


By DR. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


aspects of the present-day problem of financial in- 
centives as applied to lifé insurance executives will 
be discussed. 

Compensation of executives in any field of business 
has always been a theme of universal interest. How- 
ever, with respect to practically all business institu- 
tions, except life insurance companies operating un- 
der New York State laws, the subject has, until recent 
years, been surrounded by an atmosphere of secrecy. 
This aura of mystery has tended to influence interest 
to such an extent that otherwise intelligent indi- 
viduals, when furnished with the facts in a given 
case, seem often to lose a sense of proportion and to 
reach judgments inspired by prejudice rather than by 
sound reasoning. 

There is really only one legitimate basis for the 
determination of the compensation of executives im 
any field of business enterprise, and that, stated in 
the simplest terms, is the measure of their perform- 
ance with respect to conditions over which they have 
control. It is because this measure has been applied 
to certain outstanding cases that high levels of com- 
pensation have been justifiably adhered to in respect 
of executives of extraordinary ability whose com 
tributions to the progress of the institutions employ- 
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ing them have been of unique 
character and value. 

Beginning with the year 1907, 
the salaries of executives of all life 
insurance companies admitted to do 
business in New York State have 
been made a matter of public 
record, to be found in the annual 
reports to the State Insurance De- 
partment. The ten companies from 
whose reports the salary and other 
data appearing in the various ac- 
companying tables have been ob- 
tained, are all successful institu- 
tions of the mutual type. They con- 
stitute a reasonably adequate 
sample, statistically speaking, for 
it appears from unpublished data 
at hand that salary and related 
trends discernible in their affairs 
reflect conditions, which, on the 
whole, are representative of the 
field in general. The only qualifica- 
tion to this statement lies in the 
fact that stock companies are not 
included in the group, nor are the 
very largest or smallest institutions 
represented. 

In the case of a mutual company, 
it may definitely be assumed, with 
the exception noted below, that the 
fixed salary paid to an executive 
constitutes the sum total of his 
compensation. With regard to stock 
companies, this does not necessarily 
follow; for that reason, the prac- 
tices of companies of this type do 
not lend themselves readily to 
ascertainment, analysis and com- 
parison. As for companies repre- 
senting extremes of size, both great 
and small, conditions in such cases 
are usually too divergent or 
peculiar to warrant their inclusion 
for present purposes in a typical 
group. 

The exception noted relates to 
the practice which has become 
rather general in recent years, of 
including executives in the category 
of those employes to whom retire- 
ment and disability allowances and 
death benefits are made available, 
on either a contributory or a non- 
contributory basis. Such features 
are in the nature of supplementary 
forms of compensation which pro- 
Vide incentive values of varying 
degree, depending upon the circum- 
stances of the individual case. 


Practically all of the ten companies 
Composing the group studied have 
more or less comprehensive schemes 
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of this sort in operation, the 
earliest group insurance plan dat- 
ing from 1915 and the earliest re- 
tirement plan from the same year. 
While a few of these plans are for- 
mal, the majority are informal in 
character. 


Facts and Trends for the Period 
Investigated 


To convey a picture of the size 
and stability of the ten companies, 
Table I, showing their average 
assets and premium income in each 
of eight specified years during the 
period under consideration, has 
been prepared. These two factors 
are commonly employed as criteria 
of growth. 


Table I—Average Assets and Average 
Premium Income of Ten-Company Group 
in Each of Eight Specified Years 


Average 

Average Premium 

Year Assets Income 
1906 $ 46,142,300 $ 7,216,600 
1911 64,516,500 9,019,600 
1916 85,459,200 11,753,900 
1921 121,210,900 19,073,300 
1926 181,815,000 28,981 ,500 
1931 262,257 ,000 40,497,200 
1936 326,499,200 39,552,900 
1941 433,075,700 42,669,100 


It is apparent at a glance that 
in the thirty-five year period cov- 
ered by the table, average assets 
grew to nearly ten times their in- 
itial size and average premium in- 
come multiplied itself approxi- 
mately six times. At only one point 
in the table is a halt in the trend 
of expansion to be noted. In 1936, 
due undoubtedly to economic con- 
ditions, the average premium in- 
come failed by close to a million 
dollars to equal the showing for 
1931. 

We are now ready to examine the 
facts concerning the salaries of 


Table 11—Average Salaries and 
Average Salary Ranges of Senior* 
Executives of the Ten-Company Group 
in Each of Eight Specified Years 


Average Lowest Highest 
Ten Average Average 
Year Companies Company Company 
1906 $10,230 $ 7,100 $13,845 


1911 10,874 6,531 14,666 


1916 11,710 7,964 15,240 
1921 14,735 9,263 21,455 
1926 17,526 10,541 24,428 
1931 19,432 13,917 27,652 
1936 16,620 11,606 21,413 
1941 16,937 13,750 21,240 


*Note: This term is here employed in 
its colloquial sense. 


the executives of the ten-company 
group. Table II sets forth the aver- 
age salaries of the senior executives 
of the companies in each of the 
eight years already used for illus- 
trative purposes. In 1906, the aver- 
age was $10,230; in 1931, the figure 
rose to a high level of $19,432, and 
in 1941 it dropped to $16,937. This 
reversal of trend is accounted for 
largely by the influx of younger 
men, at lower salaries, into the 
senior group, and by the ultra- 
conservative salary policy pursued 
during the disturbed period to 
which the two specified years be- 
long. A sidelight on the signifi- 
cance of the averages shown is fur- 
nished by the figures in the columns 
designated, respectively, “Lowest- 
Average Company” and “Highest- 
Average Company.” Taking the ex- 
tremes for the years cited, we find 
that the range is from $6,531 in 
1911 to $27,652 in 1931. 

When one takes into account 
solely the figures concerning size 
and growth presented in Table I, 
it is difficult to see how salary levels 
such as those shown in Table II 
can be characterized as other than 
extremely reasonable. The magni- 
tude of the problems involved in 








The scope of the subject to come under review in this por- 
tion of the series by Dr. Hopf is of such magnitude and im- 
portance that it was decided to present this fifteenth article 
in two parts. One, designated as No. XV-A, is given here- 
with. The second, to be titled No. XV-B, will appear next 
month and will deal with "Presentation of the Results of 
Measurement." Thus, the material in our February issue will 
actually be the conclusion of the fifteenth article in this 
wip thats and much-discussed series. 
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safeguarding assets amounting, on 
the average, at the end of the 
period to four hundred and thirty- 
three millions, and in the adminis- 
tration of premium income averag- 
ing over forty-two millions per 
company in 1941, can be but faintly 


Table 111—Average Salaries of Presidents 
of the reer | Group, and Salary 
Ranges in Each of Eight Specified Years 


Average Salary Lowest Highest 
Year of Ten Presidents Salary Salary 
1906 $19,611 $12,500 $30,000 
1911 22,275 14,000 30,000 
1916 24,600 15,000 35,000 
1921 32,100 20,000 45,000 
1926 38,545 25,000 50,000 
1931 45,200 27,500 60,000 
1936 39,651 25,000 55,505 
1941 43,275 25,000 60,000 


appreciated by the general public. 
The layman is of necessity un- 
familiar with the complexity of the 
questions constantly pressing upon 
the life insurance executive for de- 
cision, and cannot visualize the con- 
flicts so often presented between 
adjustment to the needs of the 
moment and the basic requirement 
for long-range planning. 


Organized Cooperation 


Moreover, attention should be 
drawn to the fact that for many 
years the life insurance business 
has found it essential to its in- 
terests to develop organized co- 
operation on a broad scale. Hence, 
business policies and procedures of 
the individual company have long 
since been shaped with regard not 
alone to its own particular situa- 
tion, but also to the major economic 





and social trends affecting the busi- 
ness. This fact, of great importance 
to the protection of the vast .army 
of policyholders, has been largely 
responsible for the requirement of 
a far higher type of company 
executive than was needed a gen- 
eration or more ago. The life in- 
surance executive of today must be 
endowed with ability to think and 
act in terms of the whole field, 
rather than from a_ specialized 
point of view. 

Since the salaries of top execu- 
tives of business institutions are 
predominantly in the public eye 
and, therefore, not infrequently 
singled out for adverse criticism, it 
will be of interest to examine the 
trends relating to _ presidential 
salaries in the ten-company group. 
From Table III it will be seen that 
the average salary of the ten presi- 
dents rose from $19,611 in 1906 to 
$43,275 in 1941, with an interven- 
ing high point of $45,200 in 1931. 


although in 1936, at the midpoint 
of the decade, a reduction of forty- 
five hundred dollars is to be noted, 

In view of the difficulty of apply- 
ing any general criteria to de. 
termination of the validity of the 
salary levels reflected in Table III, 
consideration of the problem must 
be approached from a different 
angle. Assuming, as we are justi- 
fied in doing, that the various in- 
cumbents of the presidential offices 
in the ten companies were chosen 
because of their particular fitness 
to exercise the important respon- 
sibilities involved, it may prove 
illuminating to examine two fac- 
tors which are logically associated 
with maturity and _ experience, 
namely, age and length of service. 

From Table IV, Ages of Presi- 
dents of Ten-Company Grou, 
1906-1942, it appears that the low- 
est age at election to office of any 
of the thirty-three men who served 
during the period in the capacity 


Table |V—Ages of Presidents of Ten-Company Group, 1906-1942 


Average Age 





Lowest — ———-—— A$ Highest 
Period Age At Election During Period At Termination Age 
1906-10 45 55.5 60.7 71.5 82 
1911-20 45 55.2 61.2 62.5 73 
1921-30 44 56.9 62.9 71.4 76 
1931-40 43 60.0 62.3 67.6 80 
1941 52 i 64.0 ws 81 
1942 53 65.0 ae 82 


The lowest salary paid to any of 
the presidents at any time during 
the period was $12,500, in 1906, 
and the highest was $60,000, a level 
attained in both 1931 and 1941, 
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indicated was 43 years. The aver- 
age age at election rose from 55.5 
to 60.0 years during the four suc- 
cessive periods featured (no 
changes in incumbency of office 
occurred in 1941 and 1942), a fact 
which bears out general assump- 
tions as to the advancing age at 
which executives reach the highest 
office under conditions of increas- 
ing institutional size. The average 
ages of those presidents who either 
retired, assumed the board chair- 
manship, or died in office, ranged 
from 62.5 to 71.5 years; the high- 
est age attained by any individual 
during the period, either while still 
in active service or at the time of 
termination, was 82 years. 

With respect to the factor of 
service, Table V, Length of Service 
of Presidents of Ten-Company 
Group, 1906-1942, furnishes Im 
teresting information. During the 
initial period shown, the average 
length of service was 12.1 years. 
The figure dropped to 8.5 years 
the third period, a fact account 
for by the relatively large number 
of changes in incumbents in that 
decade. The longest service of any 
president extended 43 years; for 
the presidents in office in 1942, the 
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longest tenure was 28 years. For 
the whole period, 1906-1942, the 
average length of service of the 
thirty-three presidents (including 
those still active at the end of the 
period), was 15 years; for in- 
eumbents whose service terminated 
within the period, it was 16 years. 

Of the thirty-three presidents, 
geven were elected to the highest 
office without prior service in the 
institutions with which they were 
identified, the latest instances (3) 
oecurring in 1924. Twenty-six 
presidents came to the office after 
serving in lower capacities for 
average periods ranging from 18.2 
to 28 years. The average prior ser- 
vice of the entire group represented 
in the period, 1906-1942, was 19 
years. The earliest year during 
which any of the presidents was 
elected was 1865, and the latest, 
1939. 

Salary Levels 

In considering the bearing upon 
salary levels of the figures relating 
to age and length of service, it is 
appropriate to stress the fact that, 
with relatively few exceptions, life 
insurance companies have always 
pursued a policy of gradually ad- 
vancing executives in position and 
salary, according to a tempo more 
or less closely adjusted to the prog- 
ress of the institution. In the long 
run, such a policy probably results 
ina rough and ready application of 
the principle of payment by results; 
but it does seem to penalize to an 
extent the younger, and not infre- 
quently more progressive, men 
while they are being groomed for 
the higher executive positions. 

It appears warranted, therefore, 
to reason that when executives of 
mature age and experience reach 
the highest positions and begin to 


Table V—Length of Service of Presidents of Ten-Company Group, 1906-1942 


Average Prior Service Average Service Longest Service Changes in 

Period with Company after Election as President 
1906-10 24.0 years 12.1 years 43 years 4 
1911-20 - | Mie 10.6 “ 3 “ 4 
1921-30 aie 5. _ * 9 
1931 -40 22.5 “ 9. 2 “ 26 “ 6 

1941 me. * 1.4 * _ * 

1942 as -* 12.6 “ — 


receive really substantial salaries, 
their compensation expresses not 
only the value of current services, 
but also some recognition of past 
performance. Taking into account 
the restricted number of oppor- 
tunities for filling the presidential 
position and the probability that 
the age at assumption of the presi- 
dency will remain relatively ad- 
vanced, thus circumscribing the ex- 
pectation of tenure of office, recog- 
nition of this kind is naturally sub- 
ject to definite limitation. 

Underlying consideration of the 
age factor, with which length of 
service in the circumstances here 
dealt with naturally correlates, is 
the problem posed by the relation 
of age to accomplishment. This is 
a subject which has frequently 
challenged the interest of scien- 
tists; it is far too broad to be de- 
veloped in this series beyond the 
point to which it was carried in 
the eighth article (vide Executive 
Capacity and Accomplishment, 
April, 1944). I must, therefore, 
content myself with statement of 
the observation that the age of 60 
years probably represents’ the 
apogee of maturity, and that it is 
vouchsafed only to extraordinary 
individuals, with attributes akin 
to genius, to constitute exceptions 
to this characterization. 

In order to consider the validity 
of the highest salary levels in a 


practical way, it is appropriate to 
study the distribution of all execu- 
tive salaries in the ten companies. 
This is undertaken in Table VI, 
Cumulative Frequency Distribution 
of the Salaries of All Home Office 
Executives of the Ten-Company 
Group in Each of Four Specified 
Years. To simplify presentation of 
the figures, class intervals of $5,000 
have been employed. Here we have 
a detailed’ and comprehensive pic- 
ture of the distribution of salaries 
in effect at four widely separated 
points of time during the period 
under consideration; in other 
words, data that may be regarded 
as typical for our purposes. 

Scanning Table VI, we are at 
once struck with the fact that in 
all four sampling years the modal 
values coincide. In other words, in 
1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941, the class 
intervals, $5,000 to $9,999, repre- 
sent the salary range within which 
the largest number of executive 
salaries is found. The modal value 
for 1941 is particularly pronounced, 
for in that year no less than 210 
out of the total of 359 executives, 
or 58.5%, were the recipients of 
salaries falling within that class 
interval. 

Payment Classes 

Another highly interesting fact 

appears if we examine the cumula- 


tive percentages listed in columns 
4, 8, 12 and 16 of Table VI. Select- 
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Table VI—Cumulative Frequency Distribution of the Salaries of All Home Office 
Executives of the Ten-Company Group in Each of Four Specified Years 


























if | 
1911 1921 1931 1941 
Number | % Number % | Number % Number % 
. es. » | | te 
Salary Range aide | Gum. f | Cum. f 7 Cum. ‘ t [om] f [Cm L f | Cum.| Cum. S| Cum, 
a!i@iea@t@mlie! © | (7) | (8) | @) | (10) | (11) | (12) | (13) | (14) | as) | as 
Less than $5,000. .. 36 | 28.1 | 33 | | 18.3 | 21 | | 7.4|....... 23 | 
5,000- 9,999... 57| 92 44.5 | 72.6} 89 | 122 | 49.5 | 67.8} 153| 174 | 53.0 | 60.4) 210 233 58:5 64.9 
10,000-14,999..... 19 112 14.8 | 87.4] 24/| 146 13.3 | 81.1] 60)| 234/ 20.8 | 81.2/ 68) 301 | 18.9 | 83,9 
15,000-19, 999. . 5| 117, 3.9| 91.3] 14! 160| 7.8| 88.9] 22| 256| 7.7/ 88.9} 24| 325| 6.7| 995 
20,000-24,999.. . 7| 124) 5.6 | 96.9 7 | 167 | 3.9/ 92.8} 11 | 267| 3.8/92.7/) 15 | 340 4:2) 947 
25 ,000-29,999. . 3 127| 2.3 | 99.2 6 | 173 | 3.3 | 96.1 5 | 272| 1.7 | 94.4 3| 343) .8| 95.5 
30,000-34,999. . 1| 128 | / 100.0 2| 175| 1.1 | 97.2 5 | 277| 1.7 | 96.1 5 | 348) 1.4] 96.9 
35 000-39, 999. as adh 2\ 177| 1.1 | 98.3 3 | 280 | 1.0 | 97.1 5 | 353 1.4| 98.3 
40 000-44 , 999. 1| 178, .6| 98.9 3| 283} 1.0 | 98.1 |. cnanehreneg 
45 000-49, 999. 2| 180 1.1 | 100.0 1 | 284) .3 | 98.4 2| 355; .6| 98.9 
50, 000-54, 999. | 1/ 285/ .3/98.7) 1) 356) .3/ 992 
55 000-59, 999. | 1| 286) .3 | 99.0} hasta icaad ua 
60 ,000-64 ,999 | | 4 289 1.01000; 3, 359/ .8 | 1000 
Total...... 128 | 128 | 100.0 | 100.0} 180 180 | | 100.0 100.0 289 | 289 /100.0 1000 | 359 | 359 | 100.0 | 1009 
ing the amount of $25,000 per an- prepared for the individual com- themselves along lines radically 


num as the dividing line between 
salaries that will not excite public 
comment and those that may do 
so, it will be observed that well 
over 90% (in 1911, 96.9% ; in 1921, 
92.8%; in 1931, 92.7%; in 1941, 
94.7%) of all the salaries paid to 
executives fell below this demarca- 
tion. Accordingly, it appears that 
at any time during the period in 
question the payment of a salary 
in excess of $25,000 to an executive 
of any of the ten companies was 
a comparatively rare occurrence. 
Of the 128 executives in 1911, only 
four received salaries in excess of 
this amount; of the 180 employed 
in 1921, only 13 had higher com- 
pensation; of the 289 serving in 
1931, the salaries of only 22, of 
whom ten were of presidential 
rank, exceeded the level indicated; 
and of the 359 executives compos- 
ing the total in 1941, only 19, of 
whom, again, ten were of presi- 
dential rank, were the recipients 
of higher salaries. 

The distribution of salaries of 
executives presented in Table VI 
will be better understood if brief 
reference is made to certain fac- 
tors whose effects have been felt 
in varying degree throughout the 
entire period under discussion. 

In the first place the salary 
levels for the year 1911 still re- 
flected the restrictive influences ex- 
ercised by the Armstrong Commit- 
tees investigation of life insurance 
conditions in 1905, resulting in the 
passage of the regulatory laws 
which took effect in New York 
State on January Ist, 1907. In- 
spection of the salary data sheets 
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panies in the group shows that, 
with very few exceptions, the 
salaries of senior executives re- 
mained stationary from 1907 until 
1912 or 1913; only with the advent 
of World War I is any definite 
trend toward increase of salaries 
noticeable. Hence, the prolonged 
maintenance of the comparatively 
modest salaries in effect in 1907, 
under critical conditions challeng- 
ing the best effort and ability of 
the executives concerned, may be 
construed only as a hardship im- 
posed by circumstances for which, 
as it happens, responsibility can- 
not be lodged with any of the com- 
panies in the group. 

Secondly, beginning in the second 
decade of the century, changes 
with respect to organization, func- 
tionalization and application of 
scientific methods were gradually 
initiated, as has previously been 
pointed out, in the life insurance 


Executive Type of 

Level Responsibility 
Highest Company-wide 
High Two or more funct! 
Middle Functional or staff 
Low Departmental 
Lowest Divisional 


business. These changes inevitably 
called for the utilization of more 
manpower in terms of operating 
executives, and the introduction of 
various types of staff specialist 
whose experience and knowledge 
could be utilized in strengthening 
the organization. Senior execu- 
tives found it advisable to inform 


different from those in harmony 
with their past experience; or- 
ganizational relationships were 
modified in order to distribute the 
burden of administration; the era 
of the vice-president was ushered 
into life insurance on a _ broad 


scale. Official Authority 


Naturally, the increasing num- 
ber of executives made it possible 
to define more clearly the various 
levels of authority and_respon- 
sibility required for administrative 
managerial and operative control. 
Therefore, the old-time dual classi- 
fication of officers and clerks, still 
much in evidence at the beginning 
of the period under consideration, 
was gradually replaced by a more 
scientific, and certainly better bal- 
anced, scheme of things, under 
which the organizational hierarchy 
was constructed somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


illustrations of 
Titular Designations 


President and Principal - 
Vice-President 
Certain Vice-Presidents 


Secretary, Actuary, Medical 
Director, Controller, etc. 


Various titles prefixed by 
“Assistant” 


Manager of division 


With the emergence of these 
various levels of executive responsi- 
bility, it became feasible to estab 
lish salary ranges corresponding 
roughly to the relative importance 
of the responsibilities involv 
While, of course, the practices of 
no one company in the group ma! 
be said to conform to the levels just 
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ce described, it is substantially correct 
to say that, in general, such levels 
consciously or unconsciously, have 
determined the executive salaries 

























paid. 
Based upon the year 1941, Table 
VII reflects the salary ranges in 
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| oy Table Vil—Salary Range s in Effect for 
. Various Levels of Executive Responsibility 
| 98'9 in the Year 1941 
| 99.9 Executive Level Estimated Salary Ranges 
; Highest $25,000 to $60,000 X 
100.0 High 15,000 to 45,000 ‘ 
-|—— Middle 8,000 to 20,000 . j b 
100.0 Low 5,000 to 10,000 em : ee | 
Lowest 3,600 to 6,500 .<- -a . / 
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LIFE INSURANCE|. 


the group assumption of the 

hazards of risk of a particular 
specific individual or individuals, 
the theory being that a whole 
group, each assuming a small part 
of a risk, may more easily absorb 
the hazard of risk than can any one 
single individual. 

There are various kinds of insur- 
ance. There is marine insurance, 
whereby a whole group assumes the 
responsibility for the hazardous 
voyage of a cargo from one port to 
another. If the individual shipper 
were to assume this risk, it might 
mean bankruptcy in the event of 
one calamity. Then again there 
is fire insurance in which the whole 
group insures each _ individual’s 
dwelling, the whole group being 
able to absorb the loss through fire 
of any home. There are various 
forms of casualty insurance, the 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 


[the group may be said to be 
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public liability insurance, accident 
and health insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. In the field of bonds 
alone there are some several hun- 
dred varieties of insurance that 
may be written. 


Group Risk 

Life insurance is a group as- 
sumption against the hazard of 
premature death of the individual. 
That is the primary function of life 
insurance. Today in modern times 
the group consists of a legally 
established entity, a corporation, 
known as a life insurance company. 
It is the life insurance company 
operating for the group that as- 
sumes the risk against the hazard 
of the premature death of the in- 
dividual insured. 

The life insurance company may 
be a group of individuals banded 
together and incorporated for the 
purposes of assuming the hazard 





of premature death of the persons 
insured. This group so banded may 
be in business to make a profit on 
the risks they have assumed. Gep- 
erally such a group banded together 
in a company issuing life insurance 
policies is called a stock life insur- 
ance company. A stock company 
issues policies on a non-participat- 
ing basis. By that it is meant that 
the contracts call for a definite stip- 
ulated premium for the risk as- 
sumed. If there is any loss it js 
assumed by the stockholders of the 
issuing life insurance company and 
if there is any profit it goes to the 
stockholders of the life insurance 
company in the form of dividends 
to the stockholders. The premiums 
charged are unvarying, being the 
same, year after year. 

The life insurance company may 
be a corporation that is owned by 
all of the policyholders themselves, 
they being the group that is 
assuming the risk of the individual 
insured and in such case, the com- 
pany is generally known as a mu- 
tual life insurance company. If 
there are any profits; the profits 
are accrued to the policyholders 
owning the company and are paid 
to the policyholders in the form of 
dividends. 


Dividend Distinction 


The dividend to the stockholders 
of a life insurance company is the 
same as a dividend that would ac- 
crue to any stockholder of any cor- 
poration. However, the dividends 
that the policyholders of a mutual 
life insurance company receive are 
not dividends in that same sense. A 
mutual company generally charge 
a premium greater than is needed 
for the risk that it assumes and 
after the expenses of doing busi- 
ness have been paid, the difference 
of the overcharge is refunded to 
the policyholder and this has ™ 
time become known as a dividend. 

A mutual or a stock life insur 
ance company is a business concert, 
the same as any other corporation. 
It has its appropriate officers at its 
main office to promote the succes* 
ful functioning of its organization 
and in addition it has, in the field, 
salesmen who are called agents, 
selling life insurance. 

The agents in the field are the 
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Some principles of the business 
and how they are applied. Also 
the place occupied by mortality 
tables, rates, policy analyses and 
dividend computations. Impor- 


tance of contract clauses looms. 


By WittiaAm Henry 


sources of contact between the pub- 
lic and the insurance company. The 
agent in the field negotiates the 
offer of the applicant to be insured 
and forwards it to his office and 
there the offer is accepted or re- 
jected by the company. If it is 
accepted a contract is issured. A 
policy of life insurance is an agree- 
ment between the company and the 
individual insured whereby the 
company assumes the risk stipulat- 
ed in the contract for the premiums 
paid by the insured.. A life insur- 
ance contract is bilateral in the 
sense that if the premium is paid, 
the insurance company assumes the 
risk and if the hazard insured 
against occurs, the company will 
pay the loss. However, a life in- 
surance contract is unilateral in 
the sense that the company is 


‘ bound to the risk as long as the 


premiums charged are paid and 
the contract can be broken at the 
will of the insured who is under 
no obligation to continue the pay- 
ment of premiums. 

There are various kinds of life 
insurance contracts. The Spectator 
Handy Guide lists several com- 
panies and specimen contracts and 
rates charged by the companies. 
Each type of contract sold has a 
Specific purpose which it serves 


FISSELL 





The author of this article whose picture appears above, 
is assistant superintendent of agencies for Securi 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Binghamton, N. Y. 


best. Some contracts have a sub- 
stantial cash accumulation in a 
very few years while others go for 
a comparatively long time with lit- 
tle or no cash accumulation. For 
example, if one wants to accumu- 
late a thousand dollars in twenty 
years and still be protected against 
the hazard of premature death dur- 
ing that time, a 20 Year Endow- 
ment contract would serve that 
purpose. On the other hand if a 
man is in a business venture for a 
period of five years and wants to 
protect his life during that venture, 
a Five Year Term contract would 
answer the purpose. 

Men selling life insurance it 
would seem are in a better posi- 
tion to compete for sales and to 
better serve their clientele and 
public if they know their contracts, 
the contract terms, the rates, and 


what the contract provides for. For 
instance the agent should know if 


his policyholder pays his premiums 
quarterly and dies after the first 
quarterly premium, are the unpaid 
three installments deducted from 
the death claim or not? At what 
age does disability waiver of premi- 
um or double indemnity provisions 
of the contract cease? On a Re- 
tirement Income contract when does 
the cash value exceed the face 
amount of the policy? A thorough 
knowledge of his company’s prac- 
tice, of the contracts offered by his 
company will help an agent go far 
in meeting competition because he 
will be enabled to point out the 
advantages of his own particular 
company and show his client how 
his contract best serves his needs. 


Rate Computation 
So far as rates of the contract 
are concerned, they are rather easy 
to compute from the rate book. The 
only necessity is care exercised in 
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Spinning Wheel 


Now—a Payor Agreement 


Some years ago New England 
Mutual, through its Insurance on 
Juniors, made life insurance avail- 
able to children beginning at age 
5 (age 10 in New York and New 
Jersey). 

* 


This was not the usual “juve- 
nile” insurance, but the regular 
policy forms with all the liberal 
and flexible provisions which have 
brought this strong old company 
such distinction. 


Now the Company announces 
the adoption of Payor Agreements 
which, in the event of the father’s 
death, or disability 
(except in Mass., La. & Wyo.), 
guarantee payment of the pre- 


child’s 


premature 


miums throughout the 
“growing-up” years. 
* 
This is a valuable and “sale- 


able” clause for a policy on the 
life of a child, and our general 
agents will be glad to provide full 
details to those who are interested. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA . 1835 
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multiplying the correct factors to- 
gether with additions for waiver 
of premium or accidental death 
benefit. It would seem that most 
often the terms of the contract con- 
fuse the general public and quite 
often the agent too. By a fuller 
understanding of the terms of the 
contract or the nomenclature an 
agent can give a more lucid ex- 
planation of the contracts to his 
prospect and the prospect will have 
a clearer understanding of what is 
being offered if the agent under- 
stands what it is all about. 

Turning to The Handy Guide and 
looking up the rates of a company, 
you notice that it says “reserve 3.” 
That is the basis on which the 
policy reserves are figured to ac- 
cumulate. It is the rate of inter- 
est which has been assumed in 
the calculation of the premium 
rate. The reserve basis may vary 
from 2% to 4%. 

The reserve fund may be looked 
upon as a fund which, together 
with future premiums to be col- 
lected, compounding at the assumed 
rate of interest, will enable the 
company. to pay estimated future 
claims. 

The lower the reserve basis, the 
higher generally the cash values 
and the higher the reserve basis, 
the lower the cash values although 
at the terminal date all must have 
the same cash value. Generally 
speaking, an Ordinary Life contract 
at age 96 has a cash value of $1,000; 
likewise, a 20 Year Endowment at 
maturity has a cash value of $1,000. 
The origin, purpose and method of 
computing the reserves are treated 
in the leading textbooks on life in- 
surance. 


Mortality Tables 


The reserve basis is intimately 
connected with the mortality table 
and in The Life Agents Brief 
you will notice “American Experi- 
ence abbreviated,” Amer. exp. un- 
der the companies’ names. American 
Experience means the mortality 
table upon which the estimated 
losses of a company are based. 
There are several mortality tables 
in existence. The American Mor- 
tality was constructed over seventy- 
five years ago from the experience 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York of over a period 
of twenty years. This is the most 
popular mortality table and is 
generally the basis of the calcula- 
tion of premiums and reserves for 
most of the participating com- 
panies in this country. Another 
table based on the experience of 


life insurance companies of the 
United States, from 1900 to 1935 
is called the American Men Mor. 
tality Table showing both the 
select and ultimate rates of mor. 
tality per 1,000 insured. The 
American Men Ultimate Table js 
often generally referred to as Am 
(5), the denoting the number of 
years during which it is presumed 
examination affects the rate of 
mortality and which are excluded 
in arriving at the ultimate mor- 
tality rate. We also have the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress Table 
developed from the experience of 
two American fraternal orders and 
first published toward the end of 
the last century. There is also the 
Actuaries Table which was caleu- 
lated from the experience of 17 
British life insurance companies 
and introduced into the United 
States by the father of life insur- 
ance, Elizur Wright. 

In order to compute a premium 
rate four things must be known. 
One, the age of the insured; two, 
the kind of policy to be issued, and 
its face value; three, the mortality 
table to be used in measuring the 
risk accepted; and four, the maxi- 
mum rate of interest upon which 
the company is willing to guarantee 
that the reserve basis will be com- 
pounded. 


Policy Analyses 


In The Life Agents Brief, in a 
synopsis of an analysis of the 
ordinary policies issued by a com- 
pany, there is shown under “avia- 
tion” what the company practice 
is. For example, “aviation, war and 
aviation clause excludes all flying 
except as a passenger on regular 
scheduled passenger flights of 4 
commercial aircraft. Extensive fly- 
ing in time may require payment 
of an extra premium.”: It also tells 
what the company policy is m 
reference to the insuring of pilots 
and crews of domestic scheduled 
airliners in the home area. 

Under “cash values” it indicates 
when the cash value or that part 
of the reserve of the policy that is 
available for borrowing to the i 
sured less the charge against the 
reserve during the early policy 
years of the contract. 

Under the disability provisions 
this synopsis shows at what age 
the disability provisions are first 
operative and at what age they 
become inoperative. For a definition 
of disability you are referred 
The Handy Guide and under the 
particular company’s contract that 
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you are interested in. For example, 
gne company defines disability un- 
der the waiver of premium dis- 
ability benefit as follows: “Total 
and permanent disability is dis- 
ability resulting from bodily in- 
jury or disease which wholly pre- 
vents the insured from engaging 
in any and every business or occu- 
pation and from performing any 
work for compensation or profit 
and which disability has been con- 
tinued uninterrupted for a period 
of at least six months, total dis- 
ability of such duration being 
deemed to be permanent only for 
the purposes of determining the 
initial liability hereunder. Inde- 
pendently of all other causes of 
disability, the total and irrecover- 
able loss of sight of both eyes or 
the use of both hands or of both 
feet or of one hand and one foot 
shall be deemed total disability 
hereunder.” 

Generally speaking the qualifica- 
tion of the definition of the risk 
assumed under the waiver of pre- 
mium clause is as follows; quoting 
from one company’s contract in the 
Handy Guide: “Disability result- 
ing directly or indirectly from (a) 
Service with any auxiliary or 
civilian non-combatant unit serving 
with the military or naval service 
or of any country at war, whether 
declared or undeclared; or (b) In- 
juries intentionally -self-inflicted; 
or (c) Service, travel or flight in 
any species of aircraft except as 
a fare-paying passenger on a 
licensed aircraft operated by a 
licensed pilot upon a regular pas- 
senger route between definitely 
established air ports; or (d) Any 
bodily injury or disease originat- 
ing, existing or occurring prior to 
the date of the application for said 
policy prior to this agreement 
and known to the insured but not 
disclosed in the said application are 
risks not assumed to cover by the 
company under this agreement.” 


Application of Dividends 


The Life Agents Brief, too, dis- 
closes when the dividends are pay- 
able after the number of years the 
contract has been in force. It tells 
also what application may be made 
in the use of the dividends as for 
example, to accumulate at interest, 
to purchase paid-up additions, paid 
In cash, term additions or for a 
substantial amount of insurance 


issued for one year, in the form of 
one year. 

Double indemnity is also known 
as accidental death benefit and for 
4 definition of what constitutes an 


accidental means you are referred 
again in The Handy Guide, to the 
particular company you are inter- 
ested in for its interpretation of 
accidental death benefit. A typical 
definition of death from accidental 
means is as follows: “That the 
death of the insured resulted di- 
rectly and independently of all 
other causes from bodily injury 
effected solely through external, 
violent and accidental means and 
that such death resulted within 90 
days from the occurrence of such 
accident of which except in the case 
of drowning or internal injuries re- 
vealed by autopsy there is evidency 
of visible contusion or wound of 
the exterior of the body.” 
Generally there is a _ provision 
that the company has the right to 
examine the body where the acci- 
dental death benefit is being 
claimed and also to make an autopsy 
if the state laws permit. As in 
the case of disability there are 
risks not assumed in the case of 
accidental death. Typical of what 





is not assumed is as _ follows: 
“Death resulting directly or in- 
directly from (a) Self-destruction 
while sane or insane; or (b) Ser- 
vice, travel or flight in any species 
of aircraft or submarine vessel ex- 
cept as a fare-paying passenger on 
a licensed aircraft operated by a 
licensed pilot upon a regular pas- 
senger route between definitely 
established air ports; or (c) Ser- 
vice with any auxiliary or civilian 
non-combatant unit serving with a 
military or naval service of any 
country at war, whether declared 
or undeclared; or (d) Police duty 
in any military, naval or police 
organization; or (e) Inhalation of 
gas, whether voluntary or other- 
wise; or (f) The taking of poison, 
voluntary or involuntary or acci- 
dently; or (g) Disease in any form, 
physical or mental infirmity, 
ptomaine or bacterial infection 


other than an infection appearing 
simultaneously with and as the re- 
sult of an accidental cut or wound; 
or (h) Any violation of any crim- 


Examination of life insurance policies now available shows a type of 
contract for every need. Even juvenile business is increasing ond 


reflects the growing confidence of the American 


ublic in what sound 


company management has accomplished. 
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not assumed or covered by the Y ~>SSHANSS S 
company under this agreement.” TS \ 

Generally there is a limitation >. yy 
clause that the accidental death 4 
benefit will not go beyond a certain : 
date, usually age 65, although some 
companies carry it beyond that age, 
even to the terminal date of 
the contract, while others limit 
this benefit to an earlier age, as 
for example age 60. 

In The Handy Guide, policies of 
the various companies are pre- 
sented together with the premium 
rates charged. The insuring clauses 
are clearly designated and in the 
whole are relatively the same. The 
important part is called the “Gen- 
eral Provisions” of the contract 
which vary quite considerably. 
There is no definite formula which 
companies adopt in drawing up 
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Success, should the geometrician strive to picture it, could never be “epre- 
sented by a straight line. Only the polygon would be adequate, for success 
is a many-sided achievement involving a multitude of contributing factors. 
“It is a complex molecule, not an indivisible element,” the chemist must 
agree, 

Tragically, it often happens that the man or institution gaining success 
fails to rec ognize, or forgets, that the accomplishment was the product of 
more than one component — self. Actually, invariably, success results from 
a combination and inter-play of numerous impelling human forces func- 
tioning with the deliberate purpose of attaining the supreme goal. 

Fortunate indeed is the man or woman linked with an organization 
whose creed is “the everlasting team-work of every bloomin’ soul!” 
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their contracts. 

A typical arrangement is one 
which first takes up the question of 
dividends. What are the insured’s 
rights? What may he select in 
the application of the dividends? 
As a rule, if no election is made the 
contract stipulates as to the man- 
ner in which dividends may be ap- 
plied. 

One important clause not in the 
contracts of many companies and 
only in relative few, concerns the 
change of plan. Page 110 of The 
Handy Guide shows one company’s 
designation as change of plan. “In- 
sured and the company may agree 


in writing upon a change of plan 
for the face amount of this policy 
or both.” There are approximately 
ten companies that have any refer- 
ence to change of plan in their 
contracts. With most companies 
this is a matter of company policy 
which is subject to change at any 
time without notice to the policy- 
holder. 

All contracts stipulate, by law, 
a period of grace available to the 
insured. All premiums are payable 
in advance but if not paid on the 
due date a period of grace is given, 
generally thirty-one days, in which 








Seen at the recent annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insurance in 
New York City were (left to right) Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent; H. W. Manning, managing director of Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company at Winnipeg, Canada; J. E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president of National Association of Life Underwriters; Gerard S. 
Nollen, president of Bankers Life of lowa and chairman of the meeting; 
and James W. Irwin, management counsel of National Dairy Products 
Corporation, a featured speaker. 
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to make payment to the company 
before the contract shall lapse for 
non-payment of premium. 

If the premiums are paid within 
the designated grace period, they 
are accepted and the contract con- 
tinues in full force. If the pay- 
ments are made after the grace 
period, they are accepted only sub- 
ject to insurability acceptable to 
the company. As a rule the con- 
tracts stipulate also the length of 
time the contract may be in de- 
fault and the company entertain 
proof of insurability by reinstating 
the risk. One company states it 
this way: “At any time within 
three years after default of pay- 
ment of premium provided the cash 
value has not been paid or the 
period of extended insurance, if any, 
has not expired, this policy may 
be reinstated upon production of 
evidence of insurability satisfac- 
tory to the company as to each of 
the benefits hereunder and_ upon 
the payment of all overdue pre 
miums with interest at the rate of 
5% per year upon the reinstate 
ment of all indebtedness existing 
hereon at the time of such default 
increased by the amount of interest 
thereupon at the above rate. In 
event the accumulated indebted- 
ness exceeds the loan value of the 
policy on the date of reinstatement 
such excess shall be in cash.” 

The policy generally provides af 
incontestability clause. Most com- 
panies say that the contract shall 
be incontestable after it has been 
in force during the lifetime of the 
insured for a period of two years 
from its date of issue except for 
the non-payment of premiums, ete. 
This means that the company ha' 
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two years in which to contest the 
acceptance of any risk which it has 
assumed. Of course, any policy ob- 
tained through fraud is from its 
yery nature null and void. The in- 
contestable clause means that if 
the company secures information 
after the two year period it cannot 
discard the risk which it has as- 


*sumed whereas, if information re- 


ceived by the company, say, during 
the first year the contract was in 
force was of such a nature that the 
company would not have assumed 
the risk, the company could contest 
the risk it had assumed and pcs- 
sibly through the return of the pre- 
miums to the policyholder be re- 
lieved of the hazard it had as- 
sumed. 

Most contracts carry a clause in 
connection with the age of the in- 
sured stipulating that if the age 
is not correct the amount of risk 
assumed is that amount which pre- 
mium paid would have purchased 
at the correct age of the insured. 


Suicide Clauses 


Most contracts have a _ suicide 
clause stating that if the insured 
takes his own life within a stipu- 





lated period, usually either one or 
two years, that the only risk as- 
sumed by the company is the return 
of the premiums paid during that 
time. After the period of one or 
two years, the company then is on 
the risk and would be obliged to 
pay the face amount of the contract 
in the event of suicide. 

Most companies have an assign- 
ment clause which designates that 
assignments are only valid and 
binding upon the company when 
filed on the forms provided by the 
company and are properly endorsed 
by the company. 

Most contracts state that the 
authority is vested in the president, 
vice-president, or secretary of the 
company, to make, or to modify, 
the contracts and that the selling’ 
agent has no power whatsoever to 
modify the contract or reinstate it 
in case of lapse or to bind the com- 
pany in any way not stipulated in 
the contract itself. Possibly one 
of the most important parts of a 
contract is the optional mode of 
settlement. Not all companies stipu- 
late in the contract itself what 
the optional modes of settlement 
are and it is of extreme importance 





to the insured that his contract 
have this designated. One of the 
settlements is “interest” in which 
the company agrees to hold the pro- 
ceeds of the contract at interest 
and to pay the interest during the 
lifetime of the named beneficiary. 

Another settlement option pro- 
vides for fixed payments until the 
proceeds left with the company are 
exhausted as, for example, $100 a 
month until no money is left re- 
maining with the company. The 
insured may want the money paid: 
over a fixed period and the company 
will take the money and divide it 
into equal payments over a period 
of ten years. But the most popular 
and most used settlement option is 
that providing for a lifetime in- 
come to the beneficiary and having 
the payments guaranteed for a cer- 
tain number of years in any event 
as for ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
certain and for the life thereafter 
of the first beneficiary. And an- 
other option that a few companies 
include is the joint and survivor- 
ship annuity option. which would 
provide a lifetime income for the 
lives of any two persons named 
therein. 
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basis for a law suit, nor are conditions precedent 

unusual to contracts. But an admixture of both 
is seldom found in a single litigation. The case of 
Fay, et al vs. Bergman, et al (United States District 
Court, New York; Decided Aug. 31, 1944), contained 
such a blend. It appeared from the facts of the case 
that one Goldin was issued a life policy by the United 
States. Goldin’s sisters, the plaintiffs, were desig- 
nated beneficiaries. Subsequent to the inception date 
of the policy, Goldin effected a change of beneficiary, 
naming Miriam Goldin. Two days after the new desig- 
nation, the assured committed suicide. 

The assured had been engaged to marry one Miriam 
Bergman, mentioned in the policy as Miriam Goldin, 
but the latter repudiated the engagement and refused 
to marry Goldin. As a result, Goldin committed 
suicide. The sisters contended that the assured 
changed the designation of beneficiary upon Berg- 
man’s promise of marriage and that her subsequent 
refusal to abide by her promise was a breach of con- 
dition precedent to her designation becoming valid. 

The defendant move to dismiss the plaintiff’s com- 
plaint on the grounds that it did not state facts suffi- 
cient to constitute a cause of action. The Court held 
in the plaintiff’s favor and indicated that plaintiffs 
were entitled to the relief which they sought. 


# * * 


DISAPPEARANCE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE POLICY 


While the factual background of the case of Drayton 
vs. Industrial Life and Health Insurance Company 
(South Carolina Supreme Court: Decided July 17, 
1944), may never be duplicated in legal annals, the 
case nevertheless, is illustrative of what evidence may 


CU voasis tor «i or frustrated love is not a novel 
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be used to prove the existence of a contract even 
though the instrument cannot be offered in evidence. 

The insurer in this case denied issuance of the policy 
under which the plaintiff claimed as beneficiary. The 
plaintiff testified that the deceased left for another 
town, entrusting the plaintiff with the insurance policy 
and that she paid the premiums on the policy for 3% 
years thereafter and until two weeks after death. 
Then for three years the company refused to pay the 
proceeds of the policy and the plaintiff claimed that 
in response to a letter sent to the company, a map 
holding himself out as a company representative ar- 
rived at plaintiff’s home. The plaintiff testified that 
the man had with him the letter which she recognized 
as having been sent to the company; that he asked to 
see the policy and the plaintiff gave him a bag in which 
she kept the policy; and that the man asked her to 
make a further search of her house and when she 
balked at the suggestion she was urged to do so. She 
further claimed that when she returned to the room 
the man was closing his brief case and he claimed 
that the policy was not in the bag. 

The trial court found for the plaintiff and the 
appellate court held that the evidence was sufficient to 
have been submitted to the jury as tending to show the 
circumstances under which the policy disappeared. 


* * - 


TIME FOR PREMIUM PAYMENTS 


There are some accident and health policies which 
partake of the nature of a life policy and very often 
where there is a default in premium and a subsequent 
loss, the perplexing problem as to the application of 
a “grace period” arises. Such was the problem sub- 
mitted for judicial determination in the case of Adams 
vs. Washington National Insurance Company (Texas 
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Court of Civil Appeals: Decided March 16, 1944). 
The plaintiff sought to recover monthly indemnity for 
injuries sustained on Aug. 5, 1942. The defendant 
contended that the policy had lapsed because the pre- 
mium had not been paid on the first of the month, nor 
within the five day grace period provided for in the 
policy. Plaintiff contended that since the policy pro- 
yided for certain death benefits that it was a life 
policy and that the 30 day statutory grace period ap- 
ied. 

rs trial court found that the last monthly pay- 
ment had been made on June 1, 1942, and that the in- 
gsurer offered to reinstate the policy as of Aug. 1, 1942. 
The money was sent by the assured on Aug. 4, by 
way of a rural mail carrier to the post office and two 
days later, on Aug. 6, 1942, a money order was issued. 
The policy provided that there would be no liability 
for injuries sustained occurring between the date of 
expiration and one day following reinstatement. Since 
the accident occurred the day before reinstatement, 
the Court relieved the insurer from the obligation of 
paying the assured. Moreover, it was specifically held 
that the policy was essentially an accident and health 
policy and that the grace period contained therein, 
rather than the statutory period was controlling. 

* * _ 


UNUSUAL EXERTION OR ACCIDENT 


Liberality is the byword in construing insurance 
policies. When a precedent has been established in 
favor of the assured, it is well to note a holding in 
which the insurer prevailed in a case which, accord- 
ing to the precedent, could have been decided either 
way. In the case of Crowell vs. Sunset Casualty Com- 
pany of America (Washington Supreme Court: De- 
cided July 19, 1944), the plaintiff’s decedent had an 
accident policy which provided for the payment of the 
principal sum of the policy to the plaintiff in the event 
that the assured died within 90 days after an acci- 
dent. The assured was a fireman in a mill and one day 
he collapsed after doing some unusually heavy work. 
An autopsy was performed and it was the opinion of 
the medical examiner that a coronary occlusion brought 
on by unusual muscular exertion caused death. The 
court, however, found that there was nothing unusual 
in working harder than is customary and that there 
was no accident within the meaning of the policy. 


_— 


WELL BALANCED 


What is a well-balanced company? 








It is, we think, a company whose financial structure 
is sound . Whose geographical market embraces a 
balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas... Whose 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to 
Prompt service to policyholders and agents . . . Whose 
policy contracts include all fundamental coverages .. . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding .. . Whose growth 
has been steady and uniform... Whose size is sufficiently 
large to assure confidence and prestige ... Whose man- 
agement, nevertheless, has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder . . . and whose reputation as 
a friendly company has been consistently upheld .. . 


It operates with general 
It has been “Faithfully 


Fidelity is such a company. 
agencies in thirty-six states. 
serving insurers since 1878.” 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 














It is interesting to opserve that the same court prior 
to the Crowell case had determined that a blacksmith’s 
lifting of a heavy iron bar was so unusual as to con- 
stitute an accident. (Horsfall vs. Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 32 Wash. 132). This Court had 
also previously held that the fright experienced by an 
automobilist who almost was involved in a collision 
was of such consequence that it could be construed as 
an accident within the meaning of an accident policy. 
(Pierce vs. Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 7 Wash. 
2nd 151). 


* * * 


RIVAL CLAIMANTS TO 
SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE 


As the casualties of war mount, it is to be an- 
ticipated that the Veterans Administration will be 
confronted with many cases in which there will be 
rival claimants to the proceeds of deceased service 
men’s insurance policies. The case of Bradley vs. 
United States of America (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Oklahoma, Decided June 15, 1944), 
is probably most typical of the majority of cases 
which will arise. The facts of the case indicate that 
E. M. Bradley had a $10,000 life insurance policy 
issued to him, pursuant to the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940 and his mother, Lena Bradley 
was named beneficiary. About a year later Bradley 
was married. A short time after his marriage, he 
executed a “confidential personal report” which was 
required of all flying officers. In respect to insurance 
the report stated that Bradley had insurance and that 
his wife, Ann M. Bradley, was beneficiary. The day 
after the report was executed, the insured lost his life. 
Thereafter the wife and the mother claimed to be the 
beneficiary. The Veterans Administration resolved 
the question in favor of the wife, as did the Trial 
Court. However, the appellate tribunal held that there 
was no valid change of beneficiary because the as- 
sured had not executed the necessary papers and 
performed the acts required by statute. There was 
a dissenting opinion written, urging that the wife 
was the beneficiary, inasmuch as the policy was de- 
livered to her and also because it was obvious from 
all the evidence that the deceased intended to confer 
the benefits of the policy upon his wife. 











AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN DETROIT 


The Confederation Life Association (licensed 
in Canada, New York, Michigan and many coun- 
tries) has an opening for a successful life insur- 
ance man as Agency Organizer in Detroit. Must 
have successful sales record plus organizing abil- 
ity and good connection in Detroit. Splendid 
opportunity for advancement. 


Reply stating experience, age, marital status, 
present earnings and three references. 


C. D. Devlin 
Joint General Manager 
12 Richmond Street East 
Toronto 1, Canada 
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The Present Status 


ROM time to time statements 
r have appeared in the press and 

in various insurance publica- 
tions intimating that the recent 
trend toward the adoption by cor- 
porations of some form of pension 
trust for the benefit of their em- 
ployees has been motivated, pri- 
marily, by a desire on the part of 
the employer to obtain such tax de- 
ductions as are now permissible 
under Sections 23 (p) and 1655 (a) 
of the United States Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

Another criticism frequently 
heard is that many of these pen- 
sion plans have become nothing 
more or less than a vehicle through 
which the high-salaried officers and 
employees of a corporation can be 
provided with a fat retirement al- 
lowance, at little or no expense to 
themselves. 


~ 


Whatever merit there may be in 
such contentions, we cannot say 
that our experience in the pension 
field supports either conclusion. 
Indeed, quite the reverse seems to 
be true. Wherefore, we _ confi- 
dently predict an increasing inter- 
est in the subject of pension trusts, 
once the purposes and motives un- 
derlying the establishment of a 
retirement system are more gener- 
ally understood. 

American industry has long rec- 
ognized that a pension plan is a 
good business investment since it: 

(1) Tends to keep employees 
from leaving their jobs. 

(2) Permits the retirement of 
older workers whose activity 
has lessened. 

(3) Provides promotion for 
younger members by retire- 
ment of the older. 





Modern application of pension plans can be used to 
aid in preventing repetition of scenes such as these in 
the United States. 
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Heretofore, many a business cop- 
cern without an established retire. 
ment plan has taken care of its 
superannuated employees by paying 
them whatever the company could 
afford. But the average concern 
whose earnings fluctuate from gen- 
erous highs to lows, or even losses, 
has been prevented from institut- 
ing a conventional retirement sys- 
tem because of the comparatively 
high initial costs. Under present 
substantial tax rates, unless the 
pension contribution were tax free, 
it is obvious that it would be im- 
possible to establish a formal plan. 
The tax free provisions have, there- 
fore, made it practicable to formal- 
ize pension arrangements now—a 
development which, in our opinion, 
will have far-reaching beneficial ef- 
fects over the next decade. 

A review of the plans coming 
into our office emphasizes that in 
many companies the cost of funding 
past service forms a_ substantial 
part of the initial cost. For this 
reason, a considerable portion of 
the older pension trusts were 
never completely funded. The pres- 
ent tax laws, however, permit the 
paying off of this past service lia- 
bility over a 10-year period, which 
means that plans started now have 
an unusual opportunity of surviv- 
ing in later years when earnings 
are likely to be reduced. 


Retirement System 


As to the inference that pension 
benefits for officers and employees 
in the upper-salaried position con- 
stitute the principal reason for es 
tablishing a retirement system, it 
can be said that our review of plans 
and discussion with various com- 
mittees do not bear out this con- 
tention. But, where such a situa 
tion appears to exist, the matter 
should be brought to the attention 
of the management when the pel- 
sion program is being formulated. 
Recently, we had a case in which 
preliminary computation indicated 
that the three top officials of the 
corporation would be responsible 
for almost 30% of the total com 
tributions. Yet, once the employer 
was apprised of this fact, the top 
three officials offered to withdraw, 
or waive the right to a proportion 
ate part of the death and retire 
ment benefits should it ever be 
come necessary in the future for 
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A reply to what the writers con- 
sider unwarranted criticism of 
the pension plan movement. Ad- 
vantages of retirement systems 
are a prime factor in employee 


and employer relationships. 


By 


EvELYN M. Davis 


and 


GrorcE F. Ratscn 


the corporation to discontinue or 
reduce its contributions to the 
trust. 

Low Wage Brackets 


Although the majority of pen- 
sion plans provide their members 
from the top down with only mod- 
erate retirement allowances, care 
must always be exercised to guard 
against inequalities arising and 
particularly those which might 
work to the disadvantage of em- 
ployees in the lower wage brackets. 
Accordingly, it is not unusual to 
find that benefits are weighted as 
shown in the following table for 
the low-salaried classifications on 
the theory that there is a minimum 
level of subsistence. By weighting 
the salaries, an employee earning 
$1,000 a year will retire at sub- 
stantially the same amount, 86% to 

%, dependent upon the number 
of years service. One earning 
$1,500 annually will receive a mod- 
erately reduced amount, 76% to 
%%. The employee earning $3,000 
will retire on 66% to 74% of pay, 
while the one earning $5,000 will 
be entitled to 56% to 60%. 

Some companies prefer to accom- 


YEARS OF SERVICE AT RETIREMENT 
“ptetary 10 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 30 Yrs. 40 Yrs. 
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86% 90% 95% 99% 

i 16 80 83 86 
208.4, 72 74 77 80 
50 3 68 71 74 76 
pe 66 69 71 74 
320g 63 65 67 69 
ee 60 62 63 65 
ite 58 59 61 62 

87 56 57 59 60 


plish the same end by the use of a 
more general method than that 
shown in the foregoing table. For 
example, in a Plan recently ap- 
proved, the provision for retire- 
ment allowance is based on 40% of 
the average annual salary for each 
employee earning $3,000 or more, 
and 50% of the average annual sal- 
ary for an employee receiving less 
than $3,000, or the sum of $1,200 
a year, whichever is less. 


Differing Views 

One other point deserves special 
mention. Practically all of the 
present-day pension agreements 
which we have seen contain an em- 
ployer’s implied—if not expressed 
—pledge to his Committee admin- 
istering the funds, as well as to 
the trustee supervising the invest- 
ment thereof, and to the Members 
of the Plan most immediately con- 
cerned, that any action contem- 
plated with respect to classification 
of employees, contributions or bene- 
fits, shall be uniform in its nature 
and applicable to all persons simi- 
larly situated and that no discre- 
tionary act will be taken which 
might be construed as discrimina- 
tory under the provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

When we consider the fact that 
a proposed Tax Free Pension Plan 
may not only be subjected to the 
critical scrutiny of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue but, 





at’ 


also, the Treaseury Department, 
the National War Labor Board and 
quite possibly the Foreign Property 
Control Division of the United 
States Treasury Department, it is 
reasonably safe to conclude that 
when and if a pension trust re- 
ceives final governmental approval 
any tax evasion subterfuge or un- 
fair or discriminatory features con- 
tained therein will have long since 
been eliminated. 

From our activity in the pension 
field, we believe that more and more 
corporations will establish formal 
plans for retirement benefits—pos- 
sibly modest in scope at the start— 
as the favorable results from those 
pension programs now in opera- 
tion become manifest. With care- 
ful planning and avoidance of fixed 
commitments where not needed, the 
methods of financing can be made 
sufficiently flexible to fit varying 
budgets over the long term 








The authors of this article are 
widely-known consultants connect- 
ed with the noted actuarial firm 
of Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & 
Davis at New York City. Miss 
Davis is a Fellow by examination 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
and Mr. Raisch is a Fellow by ex- 
amination of the Life Office Man- 

agement Institute. 
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MISS MILDRED HAMMOND 


New secretary of American Life 
Convention 





Mildred Hammond Now 
ALC Secretary 


The recent election of Miss Mil- 
dred Hammond to be secretary of 
the American Life Convention at 
Chicago was widely acclaimed by 
the membership of that organiza- 
tion. Miss Hammond is personally 
known to the leading life insurance 
executives of the United States and 
Canada and her work on behalf of 
the ALC has won favorable atten- 
tion throughout the business. In 
the post of assistant secretary of 
the American Life Convention, 
which she has held since 1934, she 
has played an important role in 
ALC affairs and has handled such 
onerous matters as detail of annual 
meetings with marked diplomacy 
and success. 

Miss Hammond, a native of In- 
diana, was educated in the primary 
and public high schools of St. 
Louis, Mo., where she later became 
associated with the local offices of 
Transcontinental Air Transport 
(prior to the merger with Western 
Air Express which created the 
present TWA). She resigned that 
affiliation in 1929 to become private 
secretary to Byron K. Elliott, then 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention and now 
vice-president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life at Boston. She has 
remained with the ALC ever since 
and as secretary, fills the post 
vacated when F,. Edward Huston 
resigned to become actuary of the 
Shenandoah Life at Roanoke, Va. 
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Completes Ten Years 
With Guarantee Mutual 


A. B. Olson, agency vice-presi- 
dent, completed ten years of ser- 
vice with the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company of Omaha, on De- 
cember 31, 1944, and in recogni- 
tion of his successful efforts, the 
seven members of the General 
Agents’ Council and the home office 
co-sponsored, during November and 
December, a campaign in his 
honor. 

Mr. Olson has enjoyed a success- 
ful and outstanding career in the 
business world. His first experi- 
ence in sales management began 
in 1909 when he was appointed 
sales manager for the Lininger 
Farm Inmplement Company of 
Omaha. In 1912 he accepted a posi- 
tion with the Interstate Engine and 
Tractor Company of Waterloo, 
Iowa, having charge of both sales 
and production. 

Early in 1915, Mr. Olson started 
in the insurance business and dur- 
ing the following twenty years 
served as agent in the field, gen- 
eral agent and manager of agen- 
cies for the Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Nebraska. 

On January 1, 1935, Mr. Olson 
was placed in charge of the agency 
department of Guaranteed Mutual 
Life. Since Mr. Olson became asso- 
ciated with the company, the in- 
surance in force has risen from 
$116,000,000 in 1935 to more than 
$180,000,000 by December 31, 1944. 

Mr. Olson is well known to the 
life insurance fraternity through 


A. B. OLSON 





Agency vice-president of Guar- 
antee Mutual Life Company at 
Omaha, Neb. 


his activities with the various un- 
derwriters associations. In 1920 
and 1921 he served as president of 
the Omaha Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and in 1922 assisted in 
organizing and was the first presi- 
dent of the Omaha General Agents 
and Managers Association. In 1937 
he was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Guarantee Mutual Life as 
agency vice-president. In 1938 he 
was elected a member of the board 
of directors of the life insurances 
Sales Research Bureau. 

Mr. Olsen has given considerable 
work and time to the development 
of the Home Office School of the 
company which he _ inaugurated 
many years ago and which has 
contributed in no small measure to 
the success of many of Guarantee 
Mutual’s outstanding field men. 
Through his activities in various 
life insurance fraternities, the com- 
pany has become well known 
throughout the entire country and 
is viewed today as an outstanding 
life insurance institution. 

= 7 


Important Promotions In 
Sun Life of Canada 


Arthur B. Wood, president and 
managing director of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada at 
Montreal, has made public the ap- 
pointment of George W. Bourke, 
F.1.A., F.A.S. as general manager 
of the company. Mr. Bourke, who 
for the past twelve years has been 
actuary of the company—a position 
he will continue to hold in his new 
office—was born in Westport, On- 
tario. He graduated from McGill 
University with the degree of B.A. 
and was gold medallist in mathe 
matics and physics. 

Mr. Bourke served overseas with 
the Canadian Garrison Artillery 
during the First World War, re 
ceiving the Military Medal in 
France. On his return in 1919, 
he joined the Sun Life and in 1924 
became chief clerk in the mathe 
matical department. In 1929 he 
was appointed assistant actuary 
and actuary in 1932. 

Mr. Wood also announced other 
important appointments, as fol 
lows: J. A. McAllister becomes 
director of agencies; R. C. Grant 
is appointed associate director of 
agencies (Eastern - Western - For- 
eign Division) ; W. G. Attridge, 
appointed superintendent of agel- 
cies (Canadian Division); Trevor 
D. Ross is appointed assistant st 
perintendent of group sales; J. 
Chandler is appointed executive a& 
sistant; and A. A. Tousaw, AAS. 
A.A.1.A., is executive assistant. 
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Important Changes 


In 


John Hancock Mutual 


Paul F. Clark is elected to the 
presidency as Guy W. Cox, 
pictured at right, becomes 


chairman of the board. 


ITH the start of the new year, 

Paul F. Clark was made presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
and Guy W. Cox retired from that 
office to become chairman of the 
board of directors. The election of 


Mr. Clark as president of the com- 
pany puts into that post a man who, 
while he has had maturing experi- 
ence in home-office management, re- 
tains the ideal of good agency ser- 


























vice as the essence of sound life 
insurance production. 

Mr. Clark, who lives in Brook- 
line, Mass., has been vice-president 
of the John Hancock since 1938; 
became a member of its board of 
directors in 1941; and, prior to 
that, was the company’s Boston 
general agent for seventeen years. 
A native of Dayton, Ohio, where he 
was born on November 19, 1892, 
Mr. Clark was educated at Staun- 


PAUL F. CLARK 
New president of 
the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


ton Military Academy in Virginia, 
at Denison University in Ohio, and 
is a graduate of the Wharton School 
of Finance & Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He began 
his life insurance work as an agent 
of the John Hancock Mutual at 
Baltimore in the Maryland agency 
of his uncle, Ernest J. Clark, where 
he later became associate State 
agent. Even then he was a com- 
pany leader in production and his 
ability was such that when, in 1921, 
he established a new general agency 
for the company in Boston, his 
agency in The Hub led the entire 
John Hancock field force in produc- 
tion. His Boston agency became 
the company’s largest agency and 
was the largest life insurance agen- 
cy in New England when he was 
made vice-president of his company 
in 1938. 

In life insurance organization 
circles, President Clark has always 
been outstanding. A past-president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, he was the moving 
spirit in the formation of that 
body’s famous Million Dollar Round 
Table. He has been a trustee of 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters since it originated in 
1927 and was president of the 
American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters during 1934-35. 
He is a past-president of the Na- 
tional Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

President Clark, in addition, has 


(Concluded on Page 51) 
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events during the past month 

which customarily appears in 
this section, we present a depart- 
mentalized review of life insur- 
ance positions and accomplishments 
throughout 1944. It is contributed 
by Clarence C. Klocksin, legislative 
counsel of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at Mil- 
waukee, whose surveys from year 
to year have won wide recognition 
and acclaim. In the following para- 
graphs, from which quotation 
marks have been omitted, Mr. 
Klocksin looks at the elements 
which enter the life insurance busi- 
ness today. 


Volume Written 


On all principal fronts, American 
life insurance moved ahead the past 
year and occupied heights never be- 
fore reached in the industry’s his- 
tory. 

The volume of new life insurance 
written surpassed the production of 
any year of the past decade, while 
total insurance in force and aggre- 
gate assets of companies soared to 
record levels. These gains were 


[create of the summary of 


made notwithstanding the abnormal 
conditions that have prevailed in a 
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war-time economy. The year’s re- 
sults may be chronicled in a story 
consuming enough to hold the at- 
tention of everyone interested. 
New life insurance issued, run- 
ning about 6 per cent ahead of the 
previous year for the first 11 
months, closed with a strong up- 
surge in December and brought the 
year’s total production close to 
$14,500,000,000. The amazing part 
of this performance is that es- 
sentially fewer men on the selling 
line wrote the tremendous volume. 
Close observers of field practices 
noted better selling methods and 
larger sized policies as contributing 
materially to the year’s efforts. 
Total insurance in force in- 
creased slightly more than $8,000,- 
000,000 to reach an estimated $148,- 
750,000,000 while the combined 
assets of all companies at the year 
end totaled about $41,150,000,000, 
a gain of nearly $3,500,000,000. 


Disbursements to _ policyholders, 
beneficiaries and annuitants during 
the year amounted approximately 
to $2,500,000,000, an increase of 
$100,000,000 over the previous year. 

The contribution which life in- 
surance is making toward financing 
of the war took on added sig- 
nificance during the past year, when 
nearly $5,000,000,000 was loaned to 
the Government. The total hold- 
ings of the companies in United 
States securities rose to $16,500,- 
000,000, or about 40 per cent of 
their aggregate assets. Additional 
funds no doubt will be required by 
the Government, and it may be as- 
sumed that until the war ends the 
major part of available life insur- 
ance funds will be lent to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Effects of War 


The policy of the Government in 
financing the war at low ‘interest 
rates, though natural and logical, 
has adversely influenced the rates 
of return on practically all other 
classes of securities. To make the 
investment problems of the compa- 
nies more acute, the reduced inter- 
est rates have been accompanied by 
a shrinkage in the volume of new 
investment opportunities in the 
classes of securities usually re- 
garded as suitable for life insurance 
funds. No one perhaps would 
hazard an opinion on the probable 
trend of interest rates for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Meanwhile, a sizable number of 
companies has already taken steps 
to reduce the assumed rate of in- 
terest for the calculation of net 
premiums and reserves to fractions 
below 3 per cent and also has re- 
duced the guaranteed rate on the 
settlement options and deposit ac- 
counts. Other companies are ex- 


pected to follow with similar de- 


, 


eisions. 
"Nevertheless, dividend scales for 
1945, already announced, appear to 
be holding their own, strengthen- 
ing the morale of the field under- 
writers, but causing home offices to 
speculate about the future dividend 
trend. Company actuaries point to 
continued favorable mortality and 
economy of management factors, 
while to offset somewhat the re 
duced interest income, there has 
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been a substantial recovery in re- 
cent years of write-downs of assets 
effected during the depression. War 
deaths have not thus far greatly 
disturbed the mortality margins of 
the companies. 


Savings 

At no time in our history have 
the people accumulated savings at 
arate comparable with the present 
war period. Estimates of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on Dec. 1 
showed savings in war bonds and 
stamps and in savings and check- 
ing accounts to be approximately 
$125,000,000,000. War bonds and 
stamps alone accounted for over 
$93,000,000,000. These savings do 
not include investments of the peo- 
ple in their homes, nor the cash 
value of their life insurance poli- 
cies, savings and loan shares and 
stocks of corporations, all of which 
would add up to a prodigious sum. 


National Service Life Insurance 


It is estimated that on Dec. 1 the 
total of national service life insur- 
ance stood at approximately $124,- 
000,000,000 on about 16,000,000 ap- 
plications of servicemen and women. 
In addition, there remains in force 
nearly $3,000,000,000 of war risk 
insurance on the lives of veterans 
of the first World War. 


Social Security 


At present, about 46,000,000 
workers are covered by old age sur- 
vivors’ insurance under the Social 
Security Act. Monthly benefits now 
payable for old age and survivors’ 
insurance range from $45 to $55. 
The maximum monthly old age and 
survivors’ benefit after 40 years of 
employed coverage and at a yearly 
wage of $3,000 would be $85. 

Legislation to extend and enlarge 
the Social Security Act has been 
pending in Congress for two years. 
The most prominent of these mea- 
sures was the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, which had proposed ex- 
tension of the law to some 16,000,- 
000 workers not now covered. The 
bill proposed an average increase 
of 50 per cent in old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits and also 
disability benefits beginning at age 
55 and continuing to age 65. In 
addition, the bill carried provisions 






for hospitalization and medical care 
and proposals to increase the pay 
roll tax of 6 per cent each on em- 
ployer and employee. It is gener- 
ally believed that new proposals to 
revise the law will be introduced 
when Congress reconvenes in Janu- 
ary. Until hearings are held and 
specific views are made known, it 
would be difficult to forecast how 
far Congress might go in revising 
the Social Security Law. 


Independent Agents 


None of that class of insurance 
agents who are independent con- 
tractors are covered under the 
Social Security Act. To state the 
matter conversely, if an agent is an 
“employee” as defined in the act, he 
is subject to the pay roll tax and 
qualifies for the benefits. Efforts 
are being made to qualify agents of 
independent contractor status for 
old age and survivor insurance 
benefits, through the device of a 
special formula. Said formula 
would have to be proposed for adop- 
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tion as an amendment to the act. 
Obviously, if the independent con- 
tractor agents were to be covered 
under the act as “employees,” they 
would also qualify as “employees” 
under state unemployment compen- 
sation laws, in which case the com- 
panies would become liable for the 
unemployment pay roll taxes in the 
various states. 


Pension Plans 


While the Social Security Act has 
remained stationary, virtually thou- 
sands of employers throughout the 
country have covered their em- 
ployees under pension plans written 
by the private insurance companies. 
Under Treasury regulations, the 
benefits payable under such plans 
must be substantially integrated 
with benefit payments under the 
Social Security Act. No private 
pension totals have recently been 
published, but it has been reported 
that the combined writings of such 
plans for the years 1943 and 1944 
were greater than the total of pri- 
vate plans outstanding for all years 
prior thereto. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
the tax credit or deduction allowed 
the employer for contributions 
made to approved pension plans has 
been an incentive to the establish- 
ment of such plans, other important 
factors are present, such as em- 
ployee retention and morale which 
are recognized by employers as hav- 
ing great social and economic value. 
The postwar experience will test 
these plans and it will be interest- 
ing to watch the developments. 
That there may be some termina- 
tions is to be expected. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that 
the public is pension-minded, and it 
seems evident that the post-transi- 
tion period will see a trend toward 
pensions, the scope of which will 
depend largely upon the nation’s 
business recovery and _ ultimate 
progress. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


On June 5, 1944, the United 
States Supreme Court handed down 
a momentous decision in the case 
of the Government vs. South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
holding, in effect, that insurance is 
interstate commerce and that the 
business as such is subject to the 
Federal Anti-trust Acts and other 
laws affecting interstate business. 
Somewhat analagous was a decision 
then also delivered by the court in 
the tase of National Labor Rela- 
tions Board vs. Polish National 
Alliance, holding that the fraternal 
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organization had not complied with 
certain provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which omis- 
sions the court said affected inter- 
state commerce. 

Although the holdings of the Su- 
preme Court come as a distinct 
shock to the insurance world, there 
had been some speculation as to the 
court’s probable position on the liti- 
gation. While the S.E.U.A. case 
was still pending in the lower court, 
the stock fire insurance companies 
sponsored in Congress the so-called 
Van Nuys-Bailey Bill, later known 
as the Bailey-Walter Bill, provosing 
complete exemption of the business 
of insurance from the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-trust Acts. Late in 
June the House passed the bill by 
an overwhelming majority. 


Commissioners’ Views 


Within a week of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling, the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers held its scheduled midyear meet- 
ing in Chicago. The atmosphere 
surrounding the gathering of the 
state officials was heavily charged 
with repercussions from the find- 
ings of the court. Committee studies 
of the situation thus created began 
immediately. The deliberations 
were not final, however, and a series 
of committee meetings were held 
throughout the summer and fall 
and up to the meeting of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners in New York 
City early in December. 
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Throughout its studies, the Com- 
mittee of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners looked with disfavor upon 
complete exemption of insurance 
from the Anti-trust Laws and final- 
ly drafted a substitute amendment 
under which an exemption from 
such laws until July 1, 1948, was 
provided, the purpose of the mora- 
torium being to enable the several 
states to set up machinery authoriz- 
ing rate making procedures and 
practices, in the agency field inci- 
dental to the fire and casualty in- 
surance business. Included in the 
committee substitute was a declara- 
tion of the intent of Congress to the 
effect that the regulation and taxa- 
tion of the insurance business shall 
remain with the states, and also in- 
serted therein were exemptions of 
insurance from the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Robinson- 
Patman Commodity Control Act. 

At the meeting of the Insurance 
Commissioners in New York, the 
life company associations and prac- 
tically all other lines of the insur- 
ance industry, excepting the stock 
fire and casualty companies, sup- 
ported the Commissioners’ substi- 
tute program of legislation. The 
scene next shifted from New York 
to Washington, and with time for 
action by Congress running short, 
the stock fire and casualty people 
gave some indication of support to 
the Commissioners’ program of 
legislation. Congress, however, was 
confronted with a heavy calendar 
of legislative bills in the closing 
days of the session, and it was im- 
possible to obtain any action on the 
insurance program. 

The Committee of the Insurance 
Commissioners, headed by Presi- 
dent Newell Johnson of Minnesota, 
has labored intensively throughout, 
and deserves a vote of thanks for 
its untiring efforts. It is practical- 
ly certain that a new start will be 
made when Congress reconvenes in 
January. Company counsel submit 
that so long as insurance is com- 
merce, Federal jurisdiction over the 
business, except as specifically dele- 
gated by Congress to the states, will 
remain in force and effect. Counsel 
further submit that although the 
states be given the power to tax in- 
surance companies, such taxation 
to be valid must not discriminate in 
such a way as to constitute a bur- 
den on interstate commerce. 


State Taxes 


The prevailing legal belief that 
discriminatory state taxes on insur- 
ance companies are invalid will 
probably create a stir in the state 
legislative sessions this winter. 


Several State Insurance Commi 
sioners whose tax laws are definite. 
ly discriminatory are prepared to 
go before their legislatures ang 
seek amendments that will make 
uniform the tax impositions on al] 
lines of insurance and on all! com- 
panies, domestic and foreign. The 
trend in this direction which has 
already set in is expected to spread 
to other jurisdictions whose tax 
laws are out of line. 


Nonforfeiture Law 


The legislatures of Kentucky and 
Virginia in 1944 enacted the go. 
called Guertin bill embracing the 
standard nonforfeiture and valua- 
tion provisions. Fourteen other 
states had adopted this uniform 
legislation in 1943, to wit: Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico and Wisconsin. 


Pending States 


In addition, the proposed stand- 
ard legislation is acceptable under 
the existing laws of 12 other states 
as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Vermont. The remaining 
20 states in which the proposed bill 
needs to be adopted are: Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Montana, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 


kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 


All of the legislatures of the last 
mentioned list of states, except 
Louisiana, will be in session in 
1944, and it is reasonable to expect 
them to take up this important mat- 
ter at that time. While operation 
under the standard legislation 1s 
presently permissible, it does not 
become mandatory until Jan. |, 
1948. 


N.A.L.U. Operations 


The standard of its service to the 
field men of life insurance was set 
higher the past year by the Na 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers and its affiliated groups, 
the American College of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and the Million 
Dollar Round Table. Dividing its 
work among some 15 standing com 
mittees and a number of subcom- 
mittees, the National Association 
placed before its membership valu 
able information and knowledge as 
to current underwriting practices 
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and conditions. To mention only a 
few of the committees — Agency 
Practices, Agents’ Compensation, 
Federal Law and Legislation, Sub- 
committee on Pension Trusts and 
the Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity—will recall to mind a heavy 
calendar of work that has been well 
done. It would be an injustice at 
this point to overlook the success- 
fal campaign of the Membership 
Committee, which in a war year 
added to the rolls 4139 new mem- 
bers to bring the total membership 
to 34,744, on Dec. 13. The com- 
mittee’s goal is 35,000, and it was 
expected to be reached by the 
year-end. 

An inspiring contribution to the 
war effort were the successful cam- 
paigns of the N.A.L.U. for the sale 
of war bonds through pay roll with- 
holdings and individual sales. The 
several bond drives of the year 
were spearheaded by the National 
Association through its network of 
state and local associations. 


Field Prospects 


Once more the year established 
the fact that a lesser number of 
agents can sell a higher volume of 
business. Does this prove any- 
thing? If it doesn’t, it seems mere 
numbers of solicitors are a nega- 
tive factor and there is just so 
much business to be had in a year. 
On the other hand, if it proves any- 
thing, it is that life underwriters 
have worked harder than ever be- 
fore and that they are learning to 
sell better through improved 
methods of prospecting, selling and 
programing. Perhaps the greatest 
single factor in the increased pro- 
duction was the larger individual 
sale effected. 

There are no apparent limita- 
tions upon the success formula of 
the alert and capable field man of 
life insurance. His quota is what 
he decides to make it. Opportuni- 
ties for the sale of life insurance 
in all of its forms abound every day 
and everywhere. Sales of life in- 
surance will continue to be high and 
to all appearances 1945 production 
will be a record breaker. Increased 
production for every underwriter 
should be the rule. 

A number of life underwriters 
returning from military service are 
finding time and opportunity to 
orient themselves for reinduction 


through refresher courses and re-- 


training plans devised by company 
agency departments and managers. 

Se programs have been most 
enthusiastically received by the re- 
turning veterans. 





Insurance Publicity 


No one perhaps would deny that 
life insurance is entitled to favor- 
able publicity, but there has been 
some doubt that it is receiving its 
fair share. The lay press natural- 
ly is apathetic and must be prodded 
constantly for the relatively few 
items that have appeared. Since 
its organization, the Institute of 
Life Insurance has stepped into the 
breach and helped fill the need of 
more adequate and effective pub- 
licity. Recently the group known 





as Life Insurance Companies of 
America has sponsored a nation- 
wide newspaper publicity program 
which has been successful in keep- 
ing the threat of inflation down 
and has obtained other good results. 


Company Associations 
Proposals to merge the principal 
life company associations—Ameri- 
can Life Convention and Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents 
—into a single operating unit were 

(Concluded on Page 63) 


Complete line of policy contracts, both annual 
dividend and nonparticipating. 


Agent's contracts are fair, with liberal first year 
and renewal commissions. 


Resourceful, friendly and efficient service in 
home office to policyowners and agents. 


Efficient 


Field Advisory Committee which 


thoroughly covers policies and procedures. 


Even Group Life Insurance provided for 
qualified agents at the Company's expense. 


Really successful, growing and happy field 
organization that functions smoothly. 


Safety first. 


Operation of Company in the 


interests of policyowners. 


Unusual opportunities exist today for 


capable men. 


Openings in Virginia, 


West Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, 
Mississippi. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tennessee, 





Alabama and 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


The Western & Southern Life Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati has purchased $17,000,000 in War Bonds, 
according to an announcement by Charles F. Williams, 
president of the company. 

s 6 e 

The Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., has subscribed $150,000,000 to the Sixth War 
Loan. This, in addition to previous subscriptions, 
brings the Prudential’s total investment in the Sixth 
War Loan to $375,000,000. 

* * * 

The Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Ill., by its purchase of $1,000,000 in Sixth War Loan 
Bonds, has brought its total investment in United 
States Government securities since Pearl Harbor to 
an aggregate of $12,000,000. 

* * «© 

American and Canadian life insurance companies 
have subscribed a total of more than $2,560,000,000, 
as reported by the Institute of Life Insurance, New 
York. Added to purchases of United States Govern- 
ment securities this brings gross purchases of such 
securities by the life insurance companies to $8,117,- 
000,000 since January, 1944. 

a * * 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has made subscriptions to the Sixth War Loan 
totalling $130,000,000. The company also announces 
total war death claims paid between Dec. 7, 1941, and 
Nov. 30, 1944, aggregating $4,426,048 on 1394 lives. 

* * * 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, has subscribed for $400,000,000 in Sixth War 
Loan Bonds. 

& * * 

The United States Life Insurance Company of New 
York has exceeded its Sixth War Loan quota for teams 
organized among home office personnel by 10 per cent. 


COMPANIES 


The Carolina Life Insurance Company, Columbia. 
S. C., has been admitted to membership in the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. The 
Carolina Life is the ninth company to join the Bureau 
in 1944, bringing total membership in the Bureau 
to 139. 

- * * 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York has announced subdivisions of the company’s 
Canadian territory into Eastern Canada and Western 
Canada. Eastern Canada will consist of the Provinces 
of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and will 
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be in charge of Superintendent of Agencies Freeman 
UW. Smith. Western Canada will be comprised of 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia and will be headed up by Superintendent of 
Agencies Fulton W. Jenkins. 

* * 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., has appointed Ira S. Hoddinott man- 
ager of the company’s Farm Investment Department. 
Mr. Hoddinott assumed charge of the department on 
Jan. 1, and succeeded Theodore M. Beal who resigned 
to become the company’s general agent in Mexico, 
Missouri. 

. * * 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company of Hartford 
has appointed Robert B. Coolidge agency vice-president 
to succeed the late Seaborn T. Whatley. Mr. Coolidge 
was formerly second vice-president of the Aetna Life. 

* a. * 

The State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has appointed George P. Smith, C.L.U., 
as agency supervisor. Mr. Smith was previously 
agency director at Worcester for the New York Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

* * * 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, announces the retirement of Alfred G. Hann, 
vice-president and actuary, after 40 years of service 
with the company. 

* * * 

The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Port- 
land, Me., has appointed Charles H. Seavey as as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Seavey joined the Union Mutual 
in November, 1934, and is now in charge of under- 
writing in the Accident and Health department. 

* * %* 

The Country Life Insurance Company of Chicago 
insured the lives of farmers to the amount of $30,- 
249,000 during the year ending Sept. 30, 1944. This 
represented an increase of $5,000,000 over the previous 
best vear which was 1936. 

* + * 

The National Aid Life Insurance Company of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has announced a change in the com- 
pany’s name to National Life Assurance Company. 
This change is now in effect. 

¥ * * 

The Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield. 
Tll., made Christmas gifts of group insurance In 
amounts ranging from $2,000 to $10.000 to all qualify- 
ing members of five newly inaugurated agency produc- 
tion clubs in the company’s nation-wide agency oF 
ganization. 

* * * 

The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 4f 

Greensboro, N. C., has made Hal R. Marsh, former 
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agency assistant, advertising manager for the com- 
pany.* Robert C. Blair, former traveling auditor and 
recently discharged from the Army Air Corps, has 
been appointed agency assistant. 

om *% * 

The Federal Life Insurance Company of Chicago, 
through its president, L. D. Cavanaugh, has announced 
a pension plan for its managers and agents and for 
the home office staff of the company. 

* * aa 

The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
of Boston has appointed William R. Beardslee vice- 
president and director of agencies. Mr. Beardslee 
has also been elected a director of the company. 

* * * 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, 
showed an increase in sales of group life insurance of 
more than $200,000,000 during 1944. This brings the 
company’s group life in force to a new high of 
$3,600,000,000, with a total premium income in 1944 
for all group coverages totalling $145,800,000. 

* * * 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, reports paid-for business in 1944 amounting 
to $108,370,000. This total is 5.5 per cent higher than 
that for 1943 and brings the total insurance in force 
to $1,295,500,000. 

* * * 

The Presbyterian Ministers Fund for Life Insur- 
ance of Philadelnhia has announced the appointment 
of its president, the Reverend Alexander Mackie, D.D., 
as a trustee of Temple University in that city. Dr. 
Mackie is a member of the American Society of 
Church History, Frankford Historical Society, Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association, Western Section 
Presbyterian Alliance, Tully-Secane Golf Club, and 
Penn Athletic Club. He is also the author of “The 
Gift of Tongues—A Study in the Pathological Aspects 
of Christianity.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance has established the Elizur Wright Insur- 
ance Literature Prize to be awarded annually to the 
Writer of the best insurance article, book, report, etc., 
to be published during each year. 

* * *% 


The Continental American Life Insurance Company 
of Wilmington, Del., has been admitted to membership 
In the American Life Convention, bringing to 200 
the number of: companies now affiliated with the 
Convention. 

* * * 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 

Angeles, and the National Life Assurance Company, 
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Oklahoma City, have been admitted to the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference, Chicago, at a re- 
cent meeting of that organization. 

¥* * * 

The Keystone Group of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association has elected Clifton B. Mayfield of 
the Fidelity-Mutual Life Insurance Company as chair- 
man for 1944. Others elected were Lillian Yelland 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company as 
secretary and Evelyn Shuler of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

a * * 

Past president of the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation Bart Leiper has been elected executive direc- 
tor of Chattanoogans, Inc., publicity arm of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Chattanooga, Tenn. For 
the past nine years, Mr. Leiper has been manager of 
sales promotion and advertising for the Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Company of Chattanooga. 

* * * 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has 
completed plans for a series of eight or more State 
conferences of life underwriters. These meetings are 
designated to provide a forum for the discussion of 
matters relating to local association administration and 
to more fully acquaint the members with the aims, 
objectives and activities of the parent association. 

* * * 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters will 
sponsor a series of Saturday Morning Sales Forums 
beginning on February 10. Speaker at the first of 
these sessions will be Lyman J. Zimmer. 








YOU, INC. 


Incorporate your assets if you want to 

be a successful Life Underwriter! You 
will need a sincere, unfailing belief in life 
insurance; a working knowledge of the 
many things to be accomplished through life insur- 
ance; and a determination to succeed, coupled with 
a willingness to work long, hard hours. No great 
cash capital is needed! You write your own salary 
check! 


If you are looking for a profession with splendid 
possibilities for the post-war era, collect your 
assets and form “YOU, INC.” For your back- 
ground, training and assistance, bring into your 
| partnership a company that is in position to give 
| 








you the best. For the successful operation of your 


company, you will find it pays to friendly with 





PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 
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WHEN THE PUBLIC|f 





American insurors cannot boast the antiquity of objects such as many of 

those in this underwriting room at Lloyds of London, but facilities just as 

interesting, and more modern and practical, are available throughout the 
United States. 








ISITORS to Detroit, at least 
V in pre-war days, often felt 

that their trip was incom- 
plete without a visit through the 
Ford plant. Strathmore, Warren, 
Champion and other paper com- 
panies invite buyers and users to 
spend one to three days at their 
plants as guests of the company, 
where each visitor is treated roy- 
ally, put through a well-organized 
“course of instruction,” and comes 
away well sold on the merits of 
that particular product. 

The visitor to Washington, in 
normal times, has tours galore 
awaiting him. But whether it be 
the mint, the White House, the 
Capitol or any of the other many 
points of interest there, those who 
have included a trip through the 
FBI offices come away especially 
impressed. You may forget how 
many steps there are in the Wash- 
ington Monument, or the difference 
between the Blue Room and the 
East Wing in the White House— 
but you’ll be telling your friends 
and neighbors, when you return 
home, that the FBI can locate an 
individual’s fingerprints, out of the 
some 20,000,000 on file, in exactly 
seven minutes! Why? Largely be- 
eause things at the FBI—you see, 
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I’ve been impressed, too—are well- 
organized, right down to the tour 
for the public that itself gave me 
that impression. 

The Hershey Chocolate Company 
of Hershey, Pennsylvania, will in 
normal times be delighted to take 
you through their plant, furnish 
well-trained conductors, furnish 
special buses to take you from 
place to place in Hershey Park, mix 
you a super-super chocolate milk 
shake and load your pocket, when 
you leave, with attractive little 
samples of—you’ve guessed it—Her- 
shey’s Chocolate, Cocoa, Soap and 
other Hershey products. And, in 
this case as in other similar in- 
stances, you’re apt to be pretty well 
sold, when you leave, on both the 
company itself and what it has 
to offer the public. 


Public Relations 


How fares this phase of public 
relations in the insurance busi- 
ness? Are we apt occasionally to 
view such visits somewhat in the 
nature of a minor nuisance? Do 
we consider that they interfere 
with the more important business 
of the day, interrupt routine and 
take valuable time of both execu- 
tives and employees? Or do we 


realize that we can turn such visits 


into a real asset? Is there a feel- 


ing, in some quarters, that we have 
relatively little to offer the casu- 
ally-interested visitor that is of 
absorbing interest and dramatic 
value? 

Ah, but we do have a great deal 
of interest to present, if carefully 
organized and served up on a plat- 
ter with proper side-fixin’s.* To be 
gin with, the very architecture of 
most of our home offices, in itself, 
offers an intriguing starting point. 
Often such Home Offices look like 
a bank, government or university 
building, frequently with surround- 
ing grounds that enhance the at- 
tractive effect. We may lack the 
mysterious appeal of the FBI 
processes, or the roaring ma- 
chinery of the Detroit factories— 
but we have our own impressive 


Hollerith machines, pneumatic 
mailing tubes, medical laboratories, 
printing departments, company 


museums or exhibits and a host of 
other interest-arousing processes. 
They’re there if we will but look 
for them, provided we don’t let the 
trees obstruct our view of the 
forest. 

Let us first ask ourselves what 
type of visitors are, or might be, 
interested in seeing our shop. First 
and foremost, there’s the genuinely 
interested policyholder, who has 
placed his financial future largely 
in our hands. There are classes 
of high school and college students; 
new and possible future employees; 
chamber of commerce officials 
business men of the town; mem 
bers of luncheon and service clubs; 
friends and relatives of agents and 
employees; and, of course, our ow? 
field men—although this article 
concerned mainly with the “pub 
lic” visitors. : 

As to the time element, Home 
Office tours are two types; those 
which are organized, for groups, 
in advance; and those which cater 
to the individual who pops in até 
moment’s notice. Both offer oppor 
tunities for building goodwill; both 
require advance planning on oUF 
part. 


Preparation 


What we're striving for is # 
definite course of procedure, % 
that the story we have to tell will 
be presented consecutively and the 
points of especial interest anddrama 
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highlighted. That means we will 
give special attention to physical 
and time sequence, route followed, 
time of day, etc. Perhaps we will 
start with the mail room, and trace 
the course of a mythical application 
of John Doe—all worked out in ad- 
vance—until the policy is issued 
and finally results in maturity or 
daim. Pick your own “plot,” but 
have it organized for clarity and 
impressiveness, emphasizing such 
important points as the fairness 
which characterizes all the com- 
pany’s operations, the extreme care 
taken to observe accuracy, the effi- 
cient administration which utilizes 
time-saving and money-saving 
processes and equipment. 

Naturally, the condition of the 
office itself is the very first start- 
ing point. Since clean, efficient-ap- 
pearing offices are the rule in in- 
surance, we need concern ourselves 
little on this score. If the workers 
everywhere encountered give the 
impression themselves that they 
are happy, efficient and courteous, 
so much the better—but these con- 
ditions take more than a day to 
bring about. 

The lobby, the receptionist and 
the reception room itself should all 
come in for attention. It may be 
that in the latter, you will want 
to install attractive pictures, post- 








AY readers repeatedly have noted, The Spectator frequently presents 
articles, analyses, studies or suggestions on out-of-the-ordinary 
aspects of everyday problems in insurance. A case in point is the accom- 
panying article in which we present some constructive thoughts as to what 
to do when you encounter the relatively simple “akg of a policyholder, 


prospect or just John Q. Public knocking at the 


ront door and announcing 


that he'd like to see what makes the wheels go ‘round at the Home Office. 








ers or exhibit cases, to impress 
people favorably while they are 
waiting. Or you might escort them 
to a special waiting room reserved 
for such visitors, furnished with 
comfortable chairs and tables, and 
featuring awards given to the com- 
pany, properly labelled or _  in- 
scribed; records of achievements; 
pieces or documents of historical 
interest; testimonials; original art 
work used in the company’s ad- 
vertising; and a supply of company 
literature prepared for public in- 
terest. In any event, don’t keep 
any visitors waiting too long—cut 
out any unnecessary red tape and 
delay before the tour itself actually 
gets under way. 


Organization 


Allocate definite responsibility 
for handling all such visitors to a 
highly-placed public relations man 
or advertising department official 
or, if lacking in either of these, 


to a member of your agency de- 
partment. Don’t turn the visiting 
Mr. Jones over to a glorified office 
boy and expect him to return home 
bursting with enthusiasm about 
your grand ol’ company. You know 
it’s a good company, but Mr. Jones 
has got to be shown. Build up a 
corps of definitely-appointed com- 
petent guides, who make a good ap- 
pearance and who are loyally sold 
on the company and its history and 
its practices. Train them carefully, 
and perhaps give them an outline 
of a suggested “sales talk” as they 
conduct their visitors from depart- 
ment to department. 


Procedure 


Ask each visitor to register in 
the company guest book, giving his 
or her name, address, age, whether 
or not a policyholder and, possibly, 
stating the reason why they are 
particularly interested in such a 
visit. Thus, if a bookkeeper or a 





The telephone switchboard in a large insurance company office is just one of many operations, connected with the 
business, which will probably interest visitors. 
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medical man goes through the 
Home Office, he may wish to spend 
a little extra time in certain depart- 
ments which are of especial interest 
to him. 


Sure-fire Suggestions 


See that non-technical, simple 
explanations are used. Utilize show- 


manship factors, inject frequent 
change-of-pace for variety and 
above all, see that department 


heads confer only briefly with vis- 
itors about the work of their par- 
ticular department, as otherwise 
their natural enthusiasm will soon 
reach the point of boredom. 

Two procedures that always go 
over big: A visit to or description 
of the vault; and a chance to say 
Hello personally to one or more of 
the officials of the company. 

In certain cases, depending on 
circumstances, you may want to in- 
ject a little entertainment into the 
program, particularly in the case 
of special groups. You may let them 
relax for half an hour at the com- 
pany’s bowling alleys in the base- 
ment of the building; enjoy a round 
or two on the company’s putting 
green during the noon period; or 
have lunch in the Home Office cafe- 
teria. 


At the end of the tour, you may 
want to present each person with 
some sort of simple little memento, 
such as a booklet on the history 
of the company; a pamphlet de- 
scribing in print the tour they have 
just completed; a pictorial album 
of what they have just seen—or 
even a complimentary photograph 
taken of the group. You might even 
judiciously follow-up the registra- 
tions in the guest book. In such 
case, a follow-up letter might be 
written from either the Home Of- 
fice or local agency. 


Suggested Letters 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

It was a distinct pleasure to have 
you visit with us a few days ago, 
and we hope you enjoyed your visit 
as much as we enjoyed having you 
with us. Enclosed you will find a 
little booklet, which may serve to 
recall some of the points of interest 
encountered when you were here. 

We like to feel that the Blank 
company is a good place to work 
and a good place for your own in- 
surance. Our office nearest you is 
at 1010 Mercantile Building, 15 
Main Street. Our manager there 
is Mr. Ralph Smith, and should you 
care to phone him at Main 1234, 





Home offices can be used, too, for special mass gatherings such as the 
ceremonies, ag: above, with which the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company o 
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New York launched its drive for Sixth War Loan Bonds. 
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he will be very glad to take care 
of your insurance needs at any 
time. 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Mr. Raymond Brown, in Big- 
town, wrote me a note today in 
which he mentions that he recently 
had the pleasure of showing you 
around our Home Office. Among the 
many reasons which prompted me 
to make my own career with the 
Blank, out of some three hundred 
other insurance companies, was the 
efficient administration of policy- 
holders’ interests at the Home Of 
fice. Now that you yourself have 
seen how the wheels go ‘round 
there, I sincerely trust you share 
this opinion. 

Please feel free to phone me # 
Main 1234 for any service in cor 
nection with your own insurante 
matters. 

Very truly yours, 
~ * ” 


So we say this: Let us regard 
the Home Office tour or visit as # 
definite opportunity for the cultiv 
tion of favorable public relations 
Regard such visits not as a nur 
sance, but as an excellent chant 
to build goodwill. To accompl 
such an objective, we must pro 
erly organize the whole affair, eve! 
step of the way. 
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Suggests Endowment Insurance Practices 


To Help Pay Nation’s War Debts 


PROPOSAL to free the na- 

tional government and unborn 
generations from the burden of 
America’s war debt by making it 
a personal debt of each family, and 
to give each family opportunity, 
through an installment plan in- 
ylving endowment insurance, to 
pay its share of the debt by annual 
“debt tax premiums,” has been 
advanced by Professor Frank G. 
Dickinson, University of Illinois 
economist. 

The proposal would take control 
of the war debt, estimated at some 
$200,000,000,000, and of accumulat- 
ing interest charges, out of the 
hands of the government. It would 
allow the men and women now in 
the armed services to come back to 
a postwar economy unsaddled with 
a huge federal deficit. 

It would speed payment of the 
debt and restoration of the nation’s 
fnances, including the financial 
basis for defense in any future 
emergency. The proposal is based 
om the thesis that the war ought 
to be paid for by the generation 
alive during it, and accomplishes 
this by transferring fhe debt on 
an equitable basis from the nation 
to each family. 

This idea was proposed a month 
ago by Professor Dickinson in a 
suggestion that the war debt could 
be cancelled off if each family 
would purchase and cancel govern- 
ment bonds equal to its share of 
the war debt. He had previously 
advanced a simple system of com- 
puting each family’s share of the 
debt. 

The proposal is outlined in a 12- 
page pamphlet titled “Would You 
Increase What You Owe?” which 
Professor Dickinson has issued. In 
it, he outlines a plan based upon 
«jdowment insurance practices for 
paying the individualized debt by 
installments ; answers questions 
taised by critics; and raises some 
pertinent questions for those econ- 
omists who advocate prosperity by 

ump-priming” deficit financing. 

his plan now stands, each 
family would compute its share of 
the national war debt according to 
© “Dickinson debt-rating sys- 
fem,” which is based upon two 
factors, first, the age—and conse- 
qent future earning and tax-pay- 
Mg years—of each member of a 


family, and second, the family’s 
economic status as reflected by in- 
come taxes for the current year. 

On a given date (July 4, 1945, 
has been suggested) each family 
would seek to own and cancel gov- 
ernment bonds equal or as near 
equal as possible to its share of the 
war debt. If the bonds did not 
equal the debt share, then the 
family would take out “Debt en- 
dowment insurance” for the bal- 
ance. 

Each family would agree to pay 
annual “debt tax premiums” on the 
portions of its debt-share not met 
by bonds cancelled on July 4 or 
whatever the assigned date. The 
family could at any time pay off 
any or all of the remainder, and 
would save itself money in interest 
charges by doing so. 

“Debt tax premiums” would ex- 
tend over the next 30 years, with 
older family heads having a shorter 
term. A family head 35 years old 
would agree to pay $56 per $1,000 
of his debt-share balance; this an- 
nual payment to end at age 61 or 
death, whichever came first. For 
a family head 55 years old the rate 
would be $87 per $1,000 with the 
last payment at age 71 if he still 
lived. 

The “debt tax premiums” would 
be paid each year with cancelled 
government bonds. Because of this 
continuing demand for them, the 
prices of government bonds would 
not drop after this war as they did 
after the last. 

To critics who suggested that 
Dickinson’s proposal that families 
buy bonds to equal their share of 
the debt would boost the price of 
the bonds, he proposes an agree- 
ment that the bonds be kept at par, 
with usual adjustments for accumu- 
lated interest. 

To an actuarial critic who sug- 
gested that the proposal to pay 
now and avoid future taxes weighs 
too heavily on the aged who have 
only a few more taxpaying years 
to avoid, he inserts into his debt- 
allocating system a graduated table 
for those from 70 to 100, though 
declaring, “I hate to make this 
change to benefit the elderly well- 
to-do citizens.” 

Turning to “pump-priming econ- 
omists” who assert that govern- 
ment expenditures from bond sales 





are a greater prosperity stimulus 
than expenditures from taxes, Pro- 
fessor Dickinson asks whether that 
would remain true if families rec- 
ognized the fact that the national 
debt is in fact a personal debt, and 
calculated their share of the debt 
as a personal liability. 

Pushing further into the deficit- 
financing idea, he asks, “Since there 
are always some persons unem- 
ployed at the very peak of pros- 
perity, would there ever be any 
expectation of debt reduction?” 

He charges that the Federal Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s national tabulations, which 
list government bonds as individ- 
uals’ savings without considering 
the national debt as a balancing 
liability, make the people think 
they are $200,000,000,000 richer 
than they really are. 

Finally, and basically, he charges 
that an increasing national debt is 
loading the charges for mistakes of 
the present generation upon future 
generations—upon “youth neither 
sufficiently debt-conscious nor polit- 
ically articulate to constitute a 
pressure group sufficiently strong 
to interest older political leaders.” 





OPENING 
AVAILABLE 


We have an opening for 
experienced agents. We are 
a moderate sized progressive 
Life Company 
with a unique sales appeal 


and a complete line of par- 


Insurance 


ticipating policies (including 


juveniles). 


Home Office leads and as- 


sistance are available. 


Let us show you how to 
increase commission 


earnings. Write today to 


your 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Sound Management Factors Shown 
In Northwestern National Life 


EW high levels of service were 

achieved by life insurance in 
1944 despite problems of wartime 
operation, thanks to hard-hitting 
teamwork by home office and field 
organizations of the nation’s life 
companies says O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis. 
He gave a detailed analysis of his 
company’s annual statement before 
its agents in three States in the 
first week of the new year—in 
Minneapolis, in Chicago, and in Des 
Moines. 

President Arnold pointed to 
Northwestern National’s $42,376,- 
449 gain in insurance in force to 
a total of $586,696,979; a record- 
breaking $11,171,723 gain in as- 
sets; an all-time high of $14,744,- 
221 in premium income; a 12 per 
cent in new ordinary sales; and 
a further decline in lapses as indi- 
cative of the healthy drive of an 
agency force considerably reduced 
in numbers but at a new high peak 
of effectiveness. He predicted these 
same broad trends will show in the 
statements of other companies as 
they are announced. Each month 
the war continues, he declared, lays 
a heavier responsibility on life in- 
surance men in their double role as 
guardians of millions of individual 
protection and savings programs 
and as shock troops in the patriotic 
effort to keep dollars flowing into 
channels which support the govern- 
ment’s war financing program and 
help keep prices down. 


Business in Force 


Northwestern National’s insur- 
ance in force of $586,696,979, as of 
December 31, 1944, compares with 
$544,320,530 a year ago. Assets 
reached $114,220,589, rising from 
$103,048,866. Voluntary contingen- 
cy reserves and surplus funds be- 
yond legal requirements stood at 
$8,730,770, compared with $7,871,- 
331 a year ago. 

New ordinary insurance sold (ex- 
clusive of group insurance and re- 
vivals and increases) amounted to 
$45,953,198 during 1944, 12 per 
cent greater than in 1943. New 
group sales were $16,012,700 under 
1943, making ordinary and group 
combined $11,021,854 less than in 
1943. Notwithstanding this, the 
increase in total insurance in force 
of $42,376,449 was only $3,400,000 
less.than the increase in the preced- 
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ing year. The 1944 gain in ordi- 
nary insurance in force amounted 
to 65 per cent of new ordinary 
sales, and was 27 per cent greater 
than 1943’s gain. 


Government Holdings 


Reflecting further increases re- 
sulting from its various war loan 
pledges during the year, by far the 
largest portion of the company’s 
new investments in 1944 was in 
U. S. Government securities. Gov- 
ernment bonds owned now stand 


O. J. ARNOLD 


President of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


at $55,520,792, or 48.6 per cent of 
total assets. This does not include 
an additional $2,600,000 of the com- 
pany’s $12,310,000 Sixth War Loan 
subscription, reserved for future 
delivery. 

Death payments amounted to $3,- 
372,624, slightly over 10 per cent 
of which was on policies owned by 
members of the armed forces. Near- 
ly one-half of total death claims 
were specified to be paid as income 
over a period of years or for life 
of the beneficiary, reflecting a 
closer fitting of insurance to family 
needs and therefore a better qual- 
ity of service, Mr. Arnold said. Pay- 
ments to living policyholders were 
$2,967,807. Since organization in 
1885, payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries total over $137,- 
000,000. 

Further shrinkage occurred in 


holdings of first mortgage loans, 
the statement showed, due partly 
to scarcity of liens complying with 
insurance standards and partly to 
continued heavy pre-payments by 
home owners on their mortgages. 
As of December 31, 1944, first 
mortgage loans totalled $16,538,845, 
compared with $17,658,113 a year 
ago. 
Policy Loans Down 


Reflecting high wages and nearly 
universal employment, policy loans 
dropped to a new low of $6,679,748 
compared with $7,506,260 at the 
end of 1943. Real estate owned, 
including home office building, 
showed a further shrinkage to $1, 
551,109, or less than 1.4 per cent 
of total assets. Of 191 farm prop- 
erties on the books at the end of 
1943, 124 were sold during 1944 
leaving 67 farms still owned; all 
city residential property has also 
been disposed of and the company 
now owns, aside from its home of- 
fice, only one business property, 
valued at $49,510 and paying a sat- 
isfactory interest return, Mr. Ar- 
old reported. 


Clifford H. Orr 


Named Candidate 


The Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania Associations of Life Under- 
writers are sponsoring the can 
didacy of Clifford H. Orr, Phila 
delphia general agent of the Ne 
tional Life of Vermont, for secre 
tary of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Orr is now serving his set 
ond term as trustee of the National 
Association; is chairman of its Ne 
tional War Savings Committee and 
is also chairman of the NALU com- 
mittee for life underwriter educa 
tion and training, which is round 
ing out plans for a special training 
department at National Association 
headquarters. 

Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, Phil 
delphia general agent of the North- 
western Mutual, who has been ap 
pointed chairman of the “Orr fer 
Secretary” committee, states that 
in offering the services of Cliff Or 
for enlarged activities on behalf 
of the field forces of the country, 
“his sponsoring organizations do % 
in recognition of the part he ha 
already played, both before 
since his election to the N.A.LU 
board of trustees, and the construe 
tive service he has rendered to 
business through his inspiratl 
leadership of life underwriters pat 
ticipation in the Treasury Depart 
ment’s war finance program.” 
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Two New Supervisors 
For the Prudential 


Two field representatives of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America have been appointed sp- 
prvisors and transferred to the 
home office in Newark, N. J. 

They are Laurence E. Olson, for- 
mer assistant manager of the 
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cies department. The former has 
been given supervisory duties over 
the western agencies, while the lat- 
ter will be identified with the north- 
ern group. 

Mr. Olson joined the Prudential 
in Kansas City on March 22, 1940, 
as a full time special agent. He 
became an assistant manager on 
October 1, 1941. He attended Kan- 
sas University. 

Mr. Steigerwald graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
the class of 1927. He entered the 
life insurance field in 1930 and in 
1941 became affiliated with the 
Philadelphia ordinary agency as a 
full-time special agent. His ap- 
pointment as assistant manager 
came on February 2, 1942. 


Manufacturers Life 


Promotes Executives 


The Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Toronto, Canada, 
has made six new executive ap- 
pointments. They are as follows: 

J. A. Broadbent, formerly inspec- 
tor of the United States Division, 
to agency superintendent; F. A. 
Nicholson, C.L.U., inspector of the 
Canadian Division, to agency su- 
perintendent; A. P. Morton, man- 
ager of the medical department to 
assistant actuary; T. B. Morrison 
to assistant actuary; A. T. Seed- 
house, former manager of the se- 
curities department to assistant 
treasurer; and S. S. T. Beauregard 
to assistant treasurer. 














company’s Kansas City ordinary 
agency, and George E. Steigerwald, 
assistant manager in the Philadel- 
phia ordinary agency. Both have 
heen assigned to the ordinary agen- 











GEORGE E. STEIGERWALD 


mm 6 

The Missouri Insurance Company has acquired title to the Wainright 

Building (shown above) at Seventh and Chestnut Streets in St. Louis. The 

structure will be known as the ‘Missouri Insurance Building" and extensive 

alterations on the ninth floor will give the company's home office 10,000 

square feet of space. As soon as conditions permit, full modernization of 
the entire building will be undertaken. 
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Look Well Before 
You Lapse 


Consider this point: Perhaps 
only one more deposit will be all you 
will be called upon to pay. Only one 
is due now. Perhaps it will be the 
last one. No one knows. 

When you bought this insurance, 
you transferred to the Life Insur- 
ance Company a heavy load of 
liability. When you drop it you are 
taking that load back. Can you 
stand that burden on top of every- 
thing else? 

The first deposit a man makes on 
a life insurance policy creates an 
estate in the amount of the face 
value of the policy; the very first 
premium he fails to pay just as 
thoroughly destroys that estate. 

When you buy a policy it is be- 
cause you want it to take you and 
your family to some certain desti- 
nation. When you lapse it. you are 
getting off the train before you get 
to that destination. Don’t get off at 
the wrong station. Stay on the 
train until you get there. 





No matter how great the diffi- 
culty of paying the premium may 
be, it is not as great as the difficulty 
the family will face if the protec- 
tion is dropped. 

As far as your estate is con- 
cerned, life insurance is cash for 
delivery to your heirs. When you 
lapse a policy, you do the same 
thing as changing your will and 
cutting your family out of part of 
its inheritance. 

There are as many reasons for 
keeping life insurance in force as 
there are for buying it in the first 
place. If it was good business to 
buy the policy, it is just as good 
business to keep it in force. 

There always will be business 
difficulties and unforeseen expenses. 
It never will be particularly easy to 
pay premiums, but if you don’t 
manage to pay them somehow, 
where will your family go if some- 
thing happens to you, or where will 
you go at 65?—From Acorns, pub- 
lished by the Midland National Life 
Insurance Company, Watertown, 
S. D. 
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- phen smith 


"Sure, | remember you. You're the one who told me, 'When | want 
more insurance, I'll ask for it!'" 
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Could They Take 
A Pay Cut? 


Suppose that your employer were 
to say to you: “Mr. Prospect, con. 
ditions have changed. I am mighty 
sorry, but I am going to have to 
cut your salary down to one-third 
of what it is now. I wish there were 
some way I could avoid it, but it 
cannot be helped.” 

Your first inclination would be to 
get another job, but suppose that 
the situation is such that you can't 
get another job. Suppose it’s a mat- 
ter of either work for one-third of 
your present salary, or starve. You 
would continue to work, but the pre- 
dicament would be a desperate one, 
wouldn’t it? You’d pace the floor at 
night, wondering how in the world 
you could keep the home running, 
pay the bills, feed and clothe the 
family. 

Well, that isn’t going to happen 
to you, but some day it may hap- 
pen to your family! It is the salary 
cut that will come when your fam- 
ily faces the problem of living on 
the income from your insurance, 
instead of on your earnings.—from 
The Leader, published by the Peo- 
ples Life Insurance Company, 
Frankfort, Indiana. 


It Doesn’t Hurt 
to Agree 


Don’t be afraid to make minor 
concessions. On points that will not 
affect the prospect’s final decision 
in one way or another, why dis- 
agree? 

Agreement with the prospect 
convinces him that you are a man 
of fine discernment and good judg- 
ment, and he’ll keep step with you. 

More sales have been lost over 
foolish arguments on inconsequel- 
tial points than over important dis- 
cussions on big points. The details 
aren’t important; drive past them; 
get on the way to the main point- 
the real reason you are talking 
the prospect.—From The Builder, 
publication of Washington National 
Insurance Company, Chicago. 
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Daily Memo from You 
to You 


1. Clean out prospect cards. 
Eliminate china eggs. Substitute a 
new prospect for every one elimi- 
nated. 

2, Check prospects who work on 
night shifts and unusual hours. 
Maybe I can utilize some hitherto 
uncapitalized time opportunities. 

8. Sell wives and relatives of 
policyholders and prospects. 

4, Am I missing some bets on 
business insurance? 

5. Stories of insurance in action 
are strong closers. Have I missed 
any opportunities to add to my col- 
lection ? 

6. How about an evening with 
the rate book? Perhaps with wife 
or member of my family as ques- 
tion-asker. 

7. Any term policies outstanding 
that ought to be converted? 

8. Am I letting down on juvenile 
protection efforts ? 

9. Is my call-interview-sale ratio 
0. K.2 How does it vary from 
month to month, if any? 

10. Check over the sales I made 
in November, 1943, to see if they 
offer prospecting suggestions. 

11. Am I overlooking profes- 
sional women, business women, 
women war workers? 


12. Have I kept well informed. 


on the matter of insurance to pro- 
tect estate taxes?—From Amicable 
Life Lines, published by the 
Amicable Life Insurance Company, 
Waco, Tex. 


You’ll Have to Ask 
My Partner 


Small business partnerships offer 
teal opportunity to the alert life 
agent. Here is an approach which 
has been used successfully. Make 
alist of ten small partnerships and 
£0 to them, asking each partner 
this question: “When you started 
this business, why did you take in 
4 partner? Why didn’t you go into 
business by yourself ?” 

The answer will be, “Because I 
heeded my partner’s credit capacity 
or his skill, etc.” 

It takes only a moment to point 


out that these values which form 
the reason for the partnership will 
be swept away by death. If they 
are important enough to warrant a 
partnership instead of a sole pro- 
prietorship, then they are impor- 
tant enough to protect with life 
insurance.—from ConMu Topics, 
published by the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


French Without 
Tears 


Sometimes you aren’t selling 
your prospect because you’re talk- 
ing different languages and don’t 
realize it. Here’s a simple, direct 
way of bridging that gap. 

“Do you speak French, Mr. Pros- 
pect ?”—“No.” 

“Well, neither do I. But I think 
that men in my business—life in- 
surance—do often talk a foreign 


language. For illustration, how 
many times have you had $10,000 
cash to do with as you please? 
Your very own.” 

“Never.” 

“Well, neither have I. Have you 
ever had $7,500?” 

“No? Well, neither have I. And 
yet if I come to talk to you about 
$10,000 and you have never had it 
and I’ve not had it either, isn’t it 
a foreign language? Yet you have 
earned $100 a month, haven’t 
you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, so have I. That’s some- 
thing we both understand. Now I 
want to talk to you about how much 
of your present income you want 
to be sure to have at age 60 if you 
are here and how much of it you 
want your family to have if you 
are not here.”—From The Emanci- 
pator, published by The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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"What would the company ever do for business, Mr. Mikmock, if you 
quit having anniversaries?” 
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NATIONWIDE CAMPAIGN 


Companies launch program throughout country to encourage 


retention of National Service Life Insurance by members of 


the Armed Forces both now and after the war. Joint com- 


mittee is cooperating with Veterans Administration, and com- 


mendation comes from Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator. 


NATIONWIDE campaign is 
A being launched by the coun- 

try’s life insurance com- 
panies to encourage the continued 
holding of National Service Life 
Insurance by members of the 
Armed Forces now and after the 
war. The plan was developed by 
a Joint Committee representing the 
principal associations in the life 
insurance business, in cooperation 
with the Veterans Administration 
in Washington. Total National 
Service Life Insurance issued now 
amounts to about $125,000,000,000. 


Sponsoring Organizations 


A letter outlining the entire plan 
of cooperation, as approved by the 
various associations, has been sent 
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to the presidents of all life in- 
surance companies doing business 
in the United States, by the 
Joint Committee. General Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, has addressed a let- 
ter to all holders of National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance, urging that 
it be kept in force and commending 
the life insurance business for its 
assistance in achieving that objec- 
tive. A copy of his message accom- 
panies this article. 

The life insurance associations 
actively cooperating in the plan are 
the American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America and National Association 
of Life Underwriters, all of which 
have placed themselves on record 


ALEXANDER E. 
PATTERSON 


Chairman of the 
life insurance com- 
panies’ joint com- 
mittee on encour- 
aging retention of 
National Service 
Life Insurance. 


with formal resolutions. The Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance is also co- 
operating in the plan. The Joint 
Committee, representing the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
which developed and sponsored the 
plan, comprised Alexander E, Pat- 
terson, chairman, who is executive 
vice-president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York; 
Stephen J. Hay, president of Great 
National Life, Dallas, Tex.; Ralph 
R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J.; 
Ralph C. Price, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C.; and Ray D. 
Murphy, vice-president and actu- 
ary, the Equitable Life of New 
York. 


Recommendations Made 


Under the plan, the following 
recommendations have been sent 
by the Joint Committee to every 
life insurance company in America: 

“1.—That each company give 
consideration to addressing a letter 
to its Field Forces, outlining its 
general policy towards the conser- 
vation of National Service Life 
Insurance. This statement of in- 
dividual company policy, over the 
signature of a chief executive of 
ficer, is to be printed on the first 
page of a four-page folder, sufficient 
copies of which can be secured at 
cost by addressing the Joint Com 
mittee on National Service Life 
Insurance, c/o The Life Insurance 
Association of America, 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. Furthermore, 
that a copy of such letter issued by 
each individual company, be seat 
to General Frank T. Hines. 

“2--That where any company has 
knowledge that there is to be ft 
placement of National Service Life 





VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 





OFFICE OF 
THE ADMINISTRATOR OF November 23, 1944 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


TO: THE POLICYHOLDERS OF GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


Persons who actively served in the armed forces 


e Insti- since October 6, 1940 have had the opportunity of applying 
Iso co- for National Service Life Insurance. Those who bought 
Pee this insurance made a wise purchase. National Service Life 
e Life Insurance is low cost insurance because the Government bears 
nerica, all losses due to the extra hazard of military and naval 
ed the service and in addition, pays all the expenses of administre- 
i. Pat- tion. 
ecutive 
‘al When a verson leaves this world he cannot take 
- Great anything material with him but he can leave behind something 
Ralph of velue to his loved ones. I know of no better way of protect- 
-_ ing against their want than by means of adequate life insurance. 
“Tite, The insurance made availzble to you in the service 
ay D. was term insurance convertible without physical examination. 
actu- It is a valuable asset which cannot be replaced. Continue to 
f New carry it. If you have let it lapse, reinstate it. When you 


are in a position to plan a long range insurance program 


convert your insurance to a permanent form. 
B 





lowing The American Life Convention, The Life Insurance 
| Association of America and The National Association of Life 
tors Underwriters, which represent the great majority of the life 
give insurance business, have all gone on record as indicating a 
letter desire to cooperate wholeheartedly with the Veterans Adminis- 
ng its tration in protecting the interests of service persons. 
onser- 
an I welcome this cooperation and believe it will be 
or the a force for the accomplishment of great good. Accordingly, I 
ve of- | urge that you continue your Government insurence in force and 
e first I join with these life insurance organizations in urging you 
ficient not to exchange your Government insurance. Other insurance 
ee should supplement rather than replace Government insurance for 
: vile veterans. 
via Uy’ ff 
Broad- 
more Warele cited 
ned I FRANK T. HINES 
ass Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 
ny has 
be re 
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Insurance by an application for new 
insurance in that company, consid- 
eration be given to (1) requesting 
a statement from the applicant 
acknowledging that he has read 
General Hines’ letter of November 
23, 1944, or (2) that each agent 
submitting such a case be asked 
to furnish over his own signature 
a statement that the Veteran has 
knowledge of his rights under Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. Fur- 
ther, that any such statement be 
made a part of the permanent rec- 
ord on each case involving replace- 
ment. 

“3.—That the booklet “Continu- 
ance of National Service Life In- 
surance” printed by the Veterans 
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- HAVEN OR 
HEARTBREAK 


The Lincoln National Life Mortgage 
Redemption Plan guarantees a home 
owner’s family a debt-free home in the 
event of his untimely death—a sure 
haven for his loved ones. 

This plan is tailored to the needs of 
the borrower. Its face amount re- 
duces as the mortgage reduces. The 
cost which reduces regularly (except 
at certain older ages) is exceptionally 
low. For example: A borrower, age 
30, with a $3,000 15-year mortgage 
would pay an average net annual pre- 
mium of only $16.92—just $5.64 per 
$1,000. 

Increasing numbers of LNL men 
find this contract a valuable sales tool 
in today’s market. 


The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance 


Company 


Fort Wayne Indiana 
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Administration be given wide cir- 
gulation among the entire Field 
Forces of each company, as well as 
to the personnel in each Branch Of- 
fice. In this way, all those con- 
tacting Veterans will have official 
information as to the rights of 
Veterans under their National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance. Sufficient 
quantities of this booklet may be 
secured by each company, without 
cost, by addressing Mr. Harold W. 
Breining, Assistant Administrator, 
Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. These booklets might 
well be sent out by each company 
with the letter containing the state- 
ment of general policy in regard to 
this matter as outlined in para- 
graph 1 above. 

“4.—That each company give 
consideration to utilizing some por- 
tion of its national advertising 
space to the furtherance of the 
conservation of National Service 
Life Insurance.” 


Cooperation Welcomed 


The letter addressed by General 
Hines to holders of National Ser- 
vice Life policies explains the ad- 
vantages of continued holding of 
such policies. It points out that 
the low cost of such insurance is 
due to the fact that the Federal 
government bears all loss due to 
the extra hazard of military and 
naval service and, in addition, pays 
all the expenses of administration. 
General Hines’ letter also states 
that he welcomes the cooperation of 
the country’s life insurance com- 
panies and believes “it will be a 
force for accomplishment of great 
good.” The text of his letter will 
be found in connection herewith. 


Joint Comment 


The letter of the Joint Commit- 
tee, addressed to the presidents of 
life insurance companies, said: 

“The principal associations in 
the life insurance business have 
agreed to foster wholehearted co- 
operation with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in plans to keep Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance in 
force. Attached is a copy of a let- 
ter, through which General Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
is advising veterans holding Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance poli- 
cies that the three associations have 
offered their help. 

“Plans for this cooperation, in 
the interest of returning veterans, 
were worked out between the Vet- 
erans Administration and this Joint 


Committee representing the Amer. 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
The report of this Committee has 
been approved by both Associa. 
tions, with the request that a ful] 
copy of it be sent to all life ingur. 
ance companies. For your conveni- 
ence, we are also enclosing a brief 
summary of the recommendations, 

“We hope that you will give 
earnest consideration to these pro- 
posals, and that you will be willing 
to act in accordance with them. 
The objectives can only be attained 
through the action of the individual 
companies. 

“We believe that there is a real 
opportunity for the life insurance 
business to serve the interest of 
veterans, and we feel sure that the 
business as a whole will welcome 
this chance to make a public con- 
tribution for which the business is 
especially equipped. We believe that 
this job is an obligation that the 
life insurance business should as- 
sume in the public interest. 

“Tt is the hope of the Joint Com- 
mittee that you will wish to study 
the attached material yourself and 
that you will have your company 
join in this constructive work.” 


A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home | 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam 
ily can secure a policy for every | 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the | 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
ae wee 
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Two Penn Mutual 
Officers Retire 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced the retirement of William 
H. Kingsley as chairman of the 
poard and of Sydney A. Smith as 
secretary of the company. 

Mr. Kingsley has been with the 
Penn Mutual since 1885. He has 
served as secretary, treasurer and 
vice-president of the company and 
was president from 1936 to 1939, 
when he was elected chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Smith has been with the 
company 54 years. For the past 
twenty-five years he has held the 
position of secretary. He will be 
succeeded by George R. White, who 
has served as actuary since 1927. 
John A. Stevenson continues in 
office as president of the company. 

- a 


Twenty-five Years 
With Guardian Life 


James A. McLain, president of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America at New York, com- 
pletes his twenty-fifth year with 
the company on January 8. 

Mr. McLain joined the Guardian 
in 1920 as agency assistant. He 
held successively the posts of assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies, 
inspector of agencies and superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

In 1930 he was made agency vice- 
president and later in the year 
elected vice-president and director. 
On January 1, 1940, he was elected 
president of the company. 

Mr. McLain has been active in 


Many insurance organizations and 
is a past president of the American 
Life Convention. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Gets Accident Plan 


The growing interest of employ- 
ers in the protection of their em- 
ployees is evidenced by the accident 
and sickness plan recently put into 
effect by The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
one of the best known daily news- 
papers, with The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company of Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

The plan provides weekly indem- 
nity benefits of approximately one- 
half of wages for disability due to 
either sickness or accident. The 
employer is paying the whole cost 
of this plan. 


New President Of 
John Hancock Mutual 


(Concluded from page 33) 


been active in civic pursuits and is 
at present serving as a vice presi- 
dent and director of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, as a trustee 
of Northeastern University, New 
England Baptist Hospital and New 
England Deaconess Hospital. For 
many years he has been prominent 
in Y.M.C.A. work, at present serv- 
ing as a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity and holds membership in 
many clubs, including the Country 
Club of Brookline, the Algonquin 
Club and the University of Penn- 
sylvania Club of New England. 





Above are two new agency superintendents appointed by the Manu- 
facturers Life Insurance en fe 4 of Toronto, Canada. They are, left 


to right, J. A. Broad 


ent and F. A. Nicholson, C.L.U. 
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Somewhere in Germany, Captain 
Harold Van Every, pilot of a Flying 
Fortress, is a prisoner of war, shot down 
while flying his third mission over 
Berlin. 


If Captain Van Every receives a letter 
sent him by the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines, at least one of his days 
will have been made bright. For that 
letter tells the results of his remem- 
bering a policyholder even in the midst 
of war in the air over a foreign country 
and with bursts of deadly flak peppering 
his bombing plane. 


Harold Van Every became a Bankers 
Life salesman in 1940, following his 
graduation from the University of Min- 
nesota, where he played halfback on the 
Varsity's Golden Gophers, and his pro- 
fessional football career with the Green 
Bay Packers. 


One day he called on a Bankers Life 
policyholder and tried to sell him ad- 
ditional protection. The man thought 
himself sufficiently covered (he had 
only $2,000) and refused to buy more. 
Soon after Van Every went to war. In 
due course of time he finished his train-. 
ing period and was sent overseas. Amid 
his new and dangerous surroundings, he 
kept remembering former days. He 
wrote to Twin City Agency Manager 
“Bob” Shay, suggesting that he see this 
prospect and try to sell him more in- 
surance. He had a feeling the man 
needed it urgently. 


“For Van's sake I did as he asked,”’ 
says Agency Manager Shay. “I made a 
not-too-easy sale; in fact, the most diffi- 
cult I ever made.” 


A few weeks ago this man, with a 
companion, went duck-hunting — never 
to return. His upset boat was found in 
shallow water; the two bodies were 
recovered. 


“If this news eventually finds its way 
to Harold’s German doorstep,” says 
Agency Manager Shay, “he will be jus- 
tified in a feeling of great satisfaction 
for having played such an important 
role in the future welfare of that little 
wife and the kiddies who, but for his 
thoughtfulness, would have had only 
$2,000 to cover a lifetime of wants and 
necessities, instead of the guaranteed in- 
come from two Bankers Life policies, 
totaling almost $10,000, for 19 years 
and a substantial sum paid in cash at 
the end of that period.” 


BanxEersZ/fe 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 


MOINES 
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INVENTORY TIME 


It's time to take stock, and to make 
plans for 1945. 


Our New Year's wish to all in the in- 
surance fraternity is that all your reso- 
lutions will stick . . . and that all your 
hopes, including Peace through Victory, 
will be realized before this New Year is 


gone. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOLu 


E+ CRAIG, Cheirman of the Boord\ AARC. R. CLEMENTS, Procidontsy 
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Success 


20% of |present Big Tree Leaders Club 
members have been with Pacific Mutual 
less than a year. 


Success comes sooner for the Pacific 
Mutual underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses 
a definitized, proved process of prospect- 
ing and merchandising. He is thoroughly 
trained—by General Agents or Supervisors 
who are themselves “trained as trainers.” 


__ 





It’s this combination of fa- 
Sante oA vorable factors that makes 
© ce complete for earlier field success. 
a 
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HE “target for tonight” of the political party in 
Canada known as the C. C. F. is life insurance. The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation has left no 
stone unturned to blacklist the existing setup of life in- 
surance in the eyes of every policyholder from Halifax 
to Vancouver and, truth to tell, mounting support 
which is being accorded this political strategy indi- 
cates that a larger number of people are beginning to 
believe all or a part of the fabrications of national 
leader Coldwell and his anti-insuranceites. 
* * * 
NE of the common charges levelled against life 
insurance is that the cost to the consumer is ex- 
orbitant. It is a known fact that in almost any line 
of business one will find waste here and there, no mat- 
ter whether the amounts be large or small. But to 
those of us in the know, it seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion that waste or extravagance just doesn’t fit in 
with life insurance. Another thing: life companies 
(in Canada, at any rate) haven’t been noted for fat 
salaries to the hired help. Security of position is con- 
sidered of greater value to the employee. Too, care- 
fully planned pension schemes of the life companies 
are goals eyed by the steadier type of low-salaried 
workers. 
* *% * 
OR comparison, take the government-owned plants, 
or plants working on government contracts today: 
That is where you will find waste and abnormal 
salaries. So, if the day ever comes when life insurance 
must adhere to the orders of a nationalist government 








E « WESTERN Wor 


T has been a curious year, in many ways. Our hopes 
have climbed and fallen a dozen times, with a dozen 
different controversial subjects. The war—the elec- 
tion—the imminent victory—heartbreaking setbacks— 
strikes—unionism—taxes—to name a few. All of 
them quite germain to the practice of mayhem, arson 
and anarchy. 








* . * 


ET, several things stand out clearly in retrospect. 
One is the very evident fact that strife and turmoil 
will persist. And the grimmest fact of all is that the 
nation as a whole will be faced with a desperate need 
for men and money. Money means taxes. Men mean 
the inevitable problems of industrial relations. The 
prospect for tax relief during 1945 is almost non- 
existent. The future of the manpower problem is one 
of tightening controls; less patience with euphemistic 
clamor of essentiality; less tolerance of interference. 
In such cases as Montgomery Ward’s, look for the gov- 
ernment to swing a big stick. The rank and file are 
behind the government this time. The tactics that 
soured John Lewis for the American public are the 
very same as will queer Sewell Avery. 
* * * 
S an insurance man, you will probably try to avoid 
controversial subjects. But, as a friend and con 
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in Canada, that would be the time to watch out for 

your life insurance dollars, for it is too well known 

that governments are greater contributors to the waste 

of public funds than any privately owned institution. 
” * * 


NCIDENTALLY, re this C. C. F. charge that life 

insurance costs too much to operate in Canada, we 
all know that the most expensive insurance one can 
buy is industrial insurance. We think that a public 
service has been fulfilled by E. C. McDonald, Canadian 
manager of the Metropolitan Life, who, in a recent 
address to a small club in London, Ontario, revealed 
that of every dollar received by the industrial compa- 
nies, 78 cents is either paid to or appropriated for 
policyholders and beneficiaries. He breaks down the 
figures thusly: 





Cents 
Death, matured endowment and disability pay- 
i, Soe ae ya ee oe ee ee 27% 
Cash surrenders p@id........c.cccecs aco ee 
Policy dividends and premium refunds....... 13 
Policyholders nursing service and other health 
| ET ee ee cae A a ee eee Wp 
Increase in funds held for future payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries.......... 19% 
Total to policyholders and beneficiaries....... 78 
SIS CNN os a ade chills aad 20 
NE i cit bcm shal da Be Gee penee eae &% dale Soke 2 
$1.00 








Robert H. Foley . 











fidant—as wel as a “good” insurance men—you may 
wish to know your client’s problems. Maintenance of 
membership is one. So, just for your own edifica- 
tion, here it is: Under this arrangement, as set up by 
the WLB, union members have an “escape period” — 
usually 15 days—to resign from the union, continuing 
in their jobs as non-union workers. If they don’t drop 
out during this 15 day period, they must remain with 
the union during the life of the contract. 
* * * 


ORKERS who do not belong to the union at 
the time the contract is signed are not com- 
pelled to join. They may continue just as they were. 
Neither they nor any new employees coming into the 
company are under any compulsion to join the union. 
Of all forms of union security, the one most favor- 
able to the employer is maintenance of membership. 
His labor supply is not controlled by the union. He 
may hire union or non-union employees, so long as he 
does not violate the Wagner Act by discriminating 
against applicants on the grounds of union member- 
ship. His new employees are free to remain outside 
the union. He can’t be deprived of good workers by 
arbitrary union expulsion. The union must pledge 
itself to maintain responsible policies and provide for 
Internal democracy. 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 


Since 


the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization ... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


Eourrante LIFE OF IOWA 
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EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is such an im- 
portant part of our economic and 
social life that I sometimes won- 
der if all of us are giving proper 
consideration to the part it is 
going to play in post-war America. 
I believe that most of us in the 
business recognize our civic re- 
sponsibilities in this regard, but 
are we properly bringing this 
home to the public—the insured 
public and the uninsured public? 

One sometimes hears the life in- 
surance companies referred to as 
the Government’s creditors. The 
life companies hold title to govern- 
ment obligations to the extent of 
more than 12 billion dollars. The 
companies have taken title to these 
securities but hold them only in 
trust for the 68 million policyhold- 
ers. Thus through the life insur- 
ance companies at least half of our 
people have a financial stake in 
their Government. These funds 
have been loaned to the Govern- 
ment at nominal interest rates, in 
most instances not exceeding 2% 
per cent. The money so borrowed 
was necessary for the purchase of 
the sinews of war and the low in- 
terest rate will be helpful to the 
Federal budget in the post-war 
period. It is the hope of all sane 
people to avoid both run-away in- 
flation and unsound deflation, bear- 
ing always in mind that a loaf of 
bread at 5c is not cheap if you are 
without the 5c. 
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The life insurance companies 
have taken a prominent part in 
financing private industry. Here 
again the companies, acting for 
their policyholders, appear as 
creditors in buying the properly se- 
cured bonds of the issuing corpora- 
tions. Common stocks are not 
bought in appreciable volume. 
Common stock investments are not 
recommended for life insurance 


ALBERT BURNS 





President of Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company 
at Baltimore, Md. 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
AVTER 
VICTORY 


companies, not only because of 
their junior position in the finan- 
cial structure of the corporation, 
but also because common stock 
ownership makes the life insurance 
companies part owners in an alien 
business. The purchase of cor- 
porate bonds not only provides 4 
sound investment for the funds of 
the policyholders, but it enables 
the great utilities, the railroads 
and other industries to expand 
their businesses and their services 
to the community. This of course 
adds to our comfort but above all 
it will help to provide jobs in post- 
war America. It is upon jobs that 
post-war America most depends for 
the soundness of the national struc 
ture and the happiness of the 
people. 

One thinks of America as a na- 
tion of home owners. The average 
citizen does not have in hand suffi- 
cient capital to pay for his home 
in one sum. The life insurance 
companies have long been a factor 
in home financing and there 18 
every reason to believe that this 
accommodation will be further ex 
tended in the post-war period. 
Mortgage terms will be arranged 
to meet the pocketbook of the 
buyer. The interest rates will not 
be exorbitant and mortgages will 
run from three to twenty-five 
years. In many instances the 
monthly outlay will be comparable 
to rent, but the result will be the 
satisfaction of home ownership. 
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A symposium, by a number of 
company executives, on the 
position of business today and 
on what may be expected when 
the guns are still, the lights 
go on again and the veterans 


return to office and factory. 


A policyholder or a prospective 
policyholder might well say, “Buy- 
ing Government Bonds, financing 
private industry and lending money 
on mortgages is your job. Bring 
the situation closer to me. How 
does life insurance directly benefit 
me or my family in the post-war 
years?” Such a question is un- 
destandable and I consider it the 
responsibility of the insurance 
companies to place the subject 
squarely before the public. It is 
most probable that payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries dur- 
ing the recent year will reach 
$3,000,000,000. War casualties alone 
for the first half of this year ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000, with the great- 
est casualties yet to come. What 
will this $30,000,000 do for post- 
war America? It will, in most in- 
stances, substitute for the pay 
check. It will provide maintenance 
for a man or woman after his or 
her earning capacity has ceased. 
We must remember that the ser- 
Vices of the 65 year old man or 
woman will not be in such demand 
after the war. Should one’s pay 
check cease by reason of death, a 
portion of this fund will, m many 
instances, enable the mother to 
maintain a home and keep her 
family together. In still other in- 
stances a part of the fund will 
guarantee the education of the 
children. Life insurance in Amer- 
lea is the greatest agency for keep- 
Ing the home intact. 

I think it safe to assume that at 
the end of this year the American 
People will own life insurance in 


the vast sum of $140,000,000,000. 
By most of them it is regarded as 
a sacred asset held in trust for 
some future need, not a need which 
is a possibility, but one which is a 
certainty. In the alleged boom 
days of the 1920’s a few pledged 
their life insurance to obtain funds 
for less sound investments. Most 
of these people had a painful ex- 
perience, but they learned their 
lesson the hard way, and we of 
today may profit by their experi- 
ence. 

Post-war America will look to 


M. ALBERT LINTON 





President of Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Philadelphia. 





life insurance as the great sta- 
bilizer and shock absorber. We in 
the business have a real responsi- 
bility. The policy owner has a 
sacred trust to his family and him- 
self. 

ALBERT BuRNS, President, 

Baltimore Life Insurance Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 

% % + 

EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Of all the problems of postwar 
America, very likely none will be 
more critical than the danger of 
inflation. When the last gun is 
silenced and the factories again 
begin to turn out civilian goods, 
there will be a natural impulse for 
men or women to spend their 
excess purchasing power in a 
scramble for the things of which 
they have so long been deprived. 
And it will be natural for the Gov- 
ernment to relax its price and wage 
restrictions unless vigorous public 
opinion comes to the defense. 

In combating this inflationary 
tendency, life insurance will doubt- 
less play a ‘substantial role. Dol- 
lars used to buy life insurance will 
not only buy peace of mind as in 
the past, but will be invested in 
safe, sound securities as a back- 
log against the day of adversity. 
Each dollar saved in this way 
through life insurance will be a 
dollar removed from the inflation- 
ary competition of the buying rush. 

Every married man who leaves 
the armed services gives up 4 
potential life pension of $50 month- 
ly for his widow, plus additional 
sums for children. This fact, plus 
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the high amount of government in- 
surance in force, will do much to 
raise the sights of the public, and 
I feel that we can look for vastly 
increased life insurance ownership 
on the part of the average respon- 
sible American citizen. 

M. ALBERT LINTON, President, 

Provident Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Co., Philadelphia. 


* * * 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is universally admitted that 
our immediate problem is winning 
the war. Our next interest is mak- 
ing ready for post-war adjustment. 

Life Insurance Companies have 
contributed largely to the stabiliza- 
tion of our Nation’s economic life 
during these war years. A survey 
of the total Government Bond pur- 
chases of the American Life Insur- 
ance Companies shows that more 
than the premium income of the 
companies has been invested in 
war bonds. 

Life insurance in Post-war Amer- 
ica will contribute more than its 
share to our stabilization as a Na- 
tion and as individuals. The enor- 
mous volume of dollars was accumu- 
lated by the companies through the 
individual deposits of its policy- 
holders whose lives we insured and 
when tomorrow comes the man who 
is creating estates and endeavoring 
to provide for his dependents in 
a comfortable way will shift some 
of his principal to the life insur- 
ance side. He will invest in life 
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insurance and also in some stocks, 
bonds and mortgages, but his 
income tax has moved up so that 
it will be necessary to purchase life 
insurance to protect his interests 
and that of his family in the future. 

I predict that we will see a con- 
stant shifting of the principal of 
investments to life insurance. It 
is and always has been the great 
stabilizer and with it our economic 
future will be secured. Social Se- 
curity cannot take its place nor 
solve our future ills. 

When tomorrow comes, private 
enterprise must take the lead, that 
will require funds, planning, in- 
genuity and life insurance, the 
economic stabilizer. 

E. O. BurRGET, President, 
Peoples Life Insurance Co. 
Frankfort, Ind. 
% & % 
EpitorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In carrying out its primary 
obligation of indemnifying Ameri- 
can families for patterns of family 
living unfilled by reason of death, 
the life insurance industry has ac- 
cumulated the largest private pool 
of long term investment capital 
in the United States. For years 
this pool has been one of the most 
important productive forces in the 
country. 

While over the years there have 
been many evolutionary changes in 
life insurance operations, there 
certainly is no reason to think that 
the industry in postwar years 
voluntarily will abdicate the posi- 


E. O. BURGET 
President of 
Peoples Life 

Insurance Company, 

Frankfort, Ind. 


R. B. RICHARDSON 





President of Western Life 
Insurance Company at 
Helena, Mont. 


tion of importance it has so long 
held in the development of this 
country. It is confronted by many 
grave problems, both of an invest- 
ment and sociological nature, but, 
as we look back over the pages of 
history and see the forward prog- 
ress mankind has made, spiritually 
as well as materially, we must con- 
clude that our problems are sur- 
mountable. 

To my mind, the contribution 
that life insurance will make in the 
postwar years to the United States 
as a nation and to its citizens as 
individuals, largely depends upon 
the thinking the forward looking 
men in the industry are doing now. 
And it is my observation they are 
doing some deep thinking and fac- 
ing the future with an understand- 
ing confidence that will bring the 
industry through the evolutionary 
period we are now in to a new 
high estimation in the mind of the 
public and a greater field of use 
fulness to every citizen. 

R. B. RICHARDSON, President, 
Western Life Insurance Co., 
Helena, Montana. 
* * * 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe America will emergé 
from this World War with new 
concepts of life insurance and what 
it means to our future as ind 
viduals. 

More than 11,000,000 of ouf 
young men have fought the great- 
est battles of all times bolstered 
by the knowledge that the future 
of their loved ones was protect 
by insurance. P 

Just before D-Day one soldier 
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wrote his wife in a small Maine 
town: 

“We all know the big test lies 
ahead. We are ready. With God’s 
help we will be successful. Each 
night as I go to bed I find courage 
and relief in the knowledge that 
you and Tommy are assured of a 
future, no matter what happens 
tome. Remember, how we used to 
think my insurance was something 
of a necessary evil? Not any more! 
Along with your letters it is the 
greatest morale builder I know of 
today.” 

Because that story is typical it 
can be duplicated a million times. 
It will be a peace-time story, too. 
As wage-earners these millions of 
soldiers still have a future to pro- 
tect. Insurance protected their 
families in the days of war and it 
will during the days of peace. 

HoRACE A. HILDRETH, Governor 
of Maine and a director of 
Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Portland, Me. 
* * * 
EpitoR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The Life Insurance companies 
have successfully exerted a strong 
effort during these wartorn years 
to build up the thrift habit of the 
American people through the pur- 
chase of Life Insurance and War 
Bonds. I look forward to a con- 
tinuation of the same program dur- 
ing postwar days, feeling that the 
American people, having become 
thrift conscious, will continue to 
make these investments which 
mean so much for the future hap- 
piness and security of their 
families and themselves in addi- 
tion to aiding the stabilization of 
the economy of our great nation. 
CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, President, 

Western and Southern Life 
Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
* ~ * 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

However, with a background of 
thirty-seven active years with the 
Wisconsin National Life Insurance 
Company my thoughts are these, 
based in part also, by over thirty 
years’ experience in army life, a 
part of which was active service 
overseas in the World War I. I 
am optimistic. I know the Ameri- 
can soldier and I know what he 
tan do. He is full of push and 
Vigor in battle or in peace. 

Witness the impact of his in- 
fluence in the exceptionally fine 
work of the American Legion. He 
will come back more insurance 
Minded than ever. He will leaven 
the public mind to a like thought. 
This will lead to more belief and 
confidence in insurance as a whole. 


CHARLES F. 


WILLIAMS 
President of 
Western & Southern 
Life Insurance 
Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Why not? Stop and think of the 
record of insurance. Think of the 
wars it has passed through, the 
panics, the epidemics, the investi- 
gations, the growing pains, the 
organization makes and mistakes, 
emerging each time safer, stronger, 
greater, more generally and favor- 
ably thought of by the entire pub- 
lic. The proof is its wonderful 
growth and average prosperity of 
the institution of Insurance as a 
whole. 

From the foregoing I am of the 


* opinion that Insurance will be a 


most important factor in postwar 
America; that it will aid mightily 
in both the social and economic 
stabilization of the entire United 
States; that it will furnish leader- 
ship and funds in large proportion 
to a large number of projects and 
movements that cannot fail to help 
weld it to a greater increase in the 
appreciation of the public mind 
and which must inevitably become 
a mighty factor in the stabilization 
of this country’s, at present, chaotic 
affairs. 

My enthusiasm is that of a man 
who has passed his eighty-fourth 
year. What then must it be in the 
young and middle aged, full of 
strength, fortified by experience 
and incited by hopes of the future? 

Very respectively, 

C. R. BOARDMAN, President, 
Wisconsin National Life Ins. 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 





EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 


It is a great privilege and 
pleasure to be admitted to the 
pages of your great publication 
in its annual Endorsement Number 
in this year of America’s fullest 
realization of its fundamentals, 
abilities, and performance in war- 
time. 

The peculiarly American institu- 
tion of legal reserve life insurance, 
now well embarked on its second 
century of cooperative trusteeship 
for the benefit of people every- 
where in providing and maintain- 
ing their own social security in the 
traditional American manner, 
seems to be entitled to look to the 
future unafraid. Despite varied 
vicissitudes, including wars, pes- 
tilence, panics and disaster, legal 
reserve life insurance has kept the 
faith and stands ready to continue 
to do so. During the greatest war 
of all time, for example, life in- 
surance has shown the wise, in- 
telligent and thrifty how to pur- 
chase their protection with dollars 
which do double duty by being im- 
mediately channeled from the great 
reservoirs of accumulated life in- 
surance funds into government se- 
curities for the preservation of the 
things they hold dear. 

Government recognition of the 
value and importance of life in- 
surance by wise and generous pro- 
visions of it to service people has 
given tremendous impetus to gen- 
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eral public appreciation of and de- 
sire for its unparalleled advantages 
at a time when taxation, living 
costs and anti-inflationary regula- 
tions have made it well-nigh im- 
possible for men and women to 
build estates in any other way. 

The industry has been and is 
and must ever remain alert to keep 
itself abreast of the times in 
mechanics, methods, and the high 
sense of administrative trusteeship 
which has been its outstanding 
characteristic for more than one 
hundred years. 

ALLEN MAY, President, 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


on . « 


EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Recently published _ statistics 
show that today thrift is at a new 
high point in our country’s his- 
tory: Six out of every ten Ameri- 
cans are practicing saving through 
the purchase of War Bonds; five 
out of every ten are the owners of 
life insurance; four out of every 
ten have savings accounts of some 
kind. 

Obviously, much of the current 
popularity of thrift is in reality 
the result of making a virtue of 
necessity—-when money cannot be 
spent for most of the things men 


GEORGE A. BANGS 


President of American 
United Life Insurance 
Company at Indianapolis. 


need or desire, that money will be 
saved in impatient expectation of 
the day when it can be so spent. 

The stringencies and economic 
barriers which, in time of war, 
bind a nation’s financial energies 
with hoops of steel can, when their 
constrictions are released by the 
return of peace, generate an ex- 





The Liberty Bell, symbol of freedom in the United States, 
also stands for free enterprise. It was free enterprise that 
built life insurance to the stature it has attained today and 
the promise it gives for tomorrow. 
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plosive and often devastating fore. 
Few men select life insurance x 
a temporary “save and spend” de 
pository for quick-call convenience, 
Therefore it seems safe to assum 
that, of the three avenues of thrift 
cited by statisticians, the first and 
third constitute the reservoirs 
which will be drawn upon first 
when world peace brings a retum 
of civilian goods. 

If the above reasoning is sound, 
then the greatest post-war service 
that life insurance can render ou 
economic structure is to function 
as a mighty financial stabilizer, 
using its tremendous back-log of 
policyholder savings as a force to 
counteract the possibly dangerous 
flood of spending that will burst 
forth when War Bonds and gay- 
ings accounts are transformed into 
ready cash. The vast policy re 
serves built up by some 68,000,000 
far-sighted Americans must lh 
allowed to accomplish their truest 
and loftiest purpose; the protection 
of men, women, children and busi- 
ness against life’s deadliest and 
inescapable enemies—old age and 
death. It must be the duty, the 
privilege of our institution to con- 
serve for Americans the assets 
they have so wisely set aside for 
this paramount objective. 

GEO. A. BANGS, President; 
American United Life Insur- 
ance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


* * *x 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

After the present war is over, 
the life insurance industry wil 
continue’ its role as one of the 
greatest institutions in our Amert 
can system. Funds of life insurance 
companies will help to bring the 
further development of our country 
which will inevitably come after 
the war. It will help build new 
power plants, it will help finance 
the purchase of much-needed trans 
portation facilities, and it wil 
finance the building of bridges and 
other public works. 

Too, its great reservoir of money 
will go back to improve the well 
being of the great masses of our 
population who have built up these 
reservoirs. When contingencies 
occur for which individuals have 
protected themselves, the life i» 
surance companies will be ready 
to fulfill their contracts. Whet 
money is needed for other pur 
poses, the public has learned that 
their life insurance dollars are 
there—and at par. The pouring ° 
money into life insurance com 
panies in good times and bad and 
the distribution of this money 
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wentually to policyholders is one 
of the greatest stabilizing forces 
in our country. 

American have learned the real 
merit of life insurance better than 
my other people and have. bought 
more protection. This high stand- 
ing of the life insurance companies 
of America has been achieved be- 
ause officials of the industry have 
kept constantly in mind the high 
public trust which is theirs. To 
this trust they will be faithful. 

F. P. SEARS, President, 
The Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
a * * 
Epritok, THE SPECTATOR: 

As to what important part life 
insurance will play in postwar 
America, would advise that I do 
not know of anything that will be 
more beneficial in building up the 
American life and making people 
independent in their old age than 
life insurance. 

In fact, investments with any 
degree of interest return are very 
warce at the present time and the 
oly way that a young couple or 
people in moderate circumstances 
can create an estate is through the 
medium of life insurance. A small 
monthly, quarterly or annual ccn- 


tribution will create a nice fund in 
the course of years, which will be 
tound very wonderful in old age, 
or at any time for that matter dur- 
ing life should the necessity arise 
for making use of it in one way 
or another. A life insurance policy 
is considered a good asset by any 
banking institution and a _ good 
asset for the family. 

I trust this letter will be a con- 
tribution in like manner that The 
Spectator is to the institution of 
life insurance. 

CRAWFORD H. ELLIs, President. 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Co., New Orleans, La. 
*& % *% 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Our nation has made so great a 
contribution to World War II that 
ultimate victory for the Allies must 
be foreseen now, even by our 
enemies. Our success is due to 
many factors and these include life 
insurance. The benefits of life in- 
surance arising from the founda- 
tion which our people have laid for 
themselves throughout the past 
century, have enabled Americans 
to make many of the great sacri- 
fices of war without suffering some 


of the serious and wide-spread 
financial disasters. which would 
have otherwise disrupted family 


life to a far greater extent than 
has been the case with our great 
backlog of both private and govern- 
ment life insurance. 

With more than eleven million 
men now in our Armed Forces, 
and with an overwhelming portion 
of these men owning substantial] 
sums of life insurance, it is obvi- 
ous that return to normal pursuits 
in the post-war era will be accom- 
plished with less disruption than 
if life insurance were not so uni- 
versally in operation. More people 
are life insurance conscious today 
than ever in the history of our 
business. A citizenry which is so 
completely aware of life insurance 
cannot fail to stabilize itself more 
readily in converting our energies 
from war to peace, than could a 
people less adequately protected. 

It may be said that life insurance 
now has an almost universal en- 
dorsement; it only remains for the 
great army of trained life insur- 
ance men in the field to maintair 
the faith already established in lire 
insurance, and to enlarge upon the 
amounts of protection, so that 
everv family may feel its security 
in this respect is wholly adequate. 

ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, President, 

National Life Insurance Co. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
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ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 


(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
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Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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50 Years 
In Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 

has paid $147,000,000 to Policyown- | 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- | 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- | 
pany also holds over $60,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds | 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . 

Life Insurance and The State Life | 
serve in Peace and in War. 
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THE STATE LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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INFORMATION 


Aetna Life Continues 
Present Scale 


Directors of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company have voted to 
continue the present dividend scale 
for dividends payable next year. 

The rate of interest to be allowed 
in the participating department on 
the proceeds of policies left with 
the company for all payments fall- 
ing due in 1945 and to be allowed on 
dividend accumulations will be 3 
per cent except where a higher rate 
is guaranteed. 

The same rate of interest of 3 per 
cent will be paid in the non-par- 
ticipating department on funds 
held by the company except where 
a higher rate has been guaranteed. 

oF . 
Home Life Continues 
Its Dividend Scale 


The board of directors of the 
Home Life Insurance Co. at its No- 
vember meeting voted to continue 
policy dividends on the same basis 
for the first quarter of 1945. The 
board will declare the basis of divi- 
dends for the entire year of 1945 at 
this month’s meeting in compliance 
with the New York law. It is an- 
ticipated that it will continue divi- 
dends for the entire year on the 
basis of its approval for the first 
quarter. 

For 1945 the interest accumula- 
tion rate for dividends left on de- 
posit will be continued at the guar- 
anteed rate of 3 per cent. Funds 

under Settlement Option will con- 

tinue to receive an allocation from 
interest earnings at the rate of 3 
per cent per annum. 
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Franklin Life Broadens 
Underwriting of Pilots 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
of Springfield, Ill., has liberalized 
its rules for writing airplane pilots 
and reduced premium rates on these 
risks. Effective in December, the 
company will consider applications 
from persons of the following 
classes for the extra annual pre- 
miums per $1,000 insurance named: 

On the participating annual divi- 
dend basis for 20-payment life and 
higher premium forms on lives of 
commercial airline pilots and mem- 
bers of the crew flying anywhere in 
the Western Hemisphere, $7.50; for 
world-wide coverage on pilots or 
crew members of commercial air- 
lines employed by domestic compa- 
nies flying transoceanic routes to 
and from United States and 
Canada, $15. 

On the guaranteed life annuity 
contract for commercial airline 
pilots and crew members with full 
coverage on the special risk basis, 
$9 per unit annually. 

For non-scheduled commercial 
pilots operating company-owned 
planes where the pilot’s qualifica- 
tions, type of plane, annual flying 
time and terrain are comparable 
with the commercial pilot, $7.50. 


Guardian Life Will Pay 
Same Dividends in 1945 


At the last meeting of the board 
of directors of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Co. it was voted on the 
basis of the first nine months’ op- 
erations of this year to approve 
continuance in 1945 of the 1944 


scale of distribution of dividends ty 
policyholders. 

It was also concluded that mo 
change be made in the interest rate 
allowed on dividends left to accump. 
late at interest or on policy pro. 
ceeds left under an optional settle. 
ment. In each case the guaranteed 
rate stipulated in the policy cop. 
tract with no excess interest will be 
payable. 

The amount estimated for distrj- 
bution to policyholders in 1945 js 
$2,300,000, compared with $2,110. 
000 set aside for 1944 distribution, 

7 * 


Mutual Benefit to Use 


Same Dividend Scale 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced the 1942-1943-1944 divi- 
dend scale, including the rate of 
3.25 per cent applicable to settle 
ment options and the dividend ac- 
cumulation rate of 3 per cent will 
be continued during 1945. 


1944 Scale Continued 


By Connecticut General 


The dividend scale for 1945 un- 
der participating Life insurance 
contracts and participating Annual 
Premium Retirement Annuities will 
be the same as that effective during 
1944, the Connecticut General Life 
has announced. 

Dividends left with the Company 
at interest under participating poli- 
cies will continue to accumulate at 
3 per cent from the policy anniver- 
sary in 1945. Where the guaran- 
teed accumulation rate stipulated 
in the contract exceeds 3 per cent, 
the guaranteed rate will, of course, 
be used. 

For 1945 the company’s interest 
payments on funds left under sup- 
plementary agreements will con- 
tinue to be on a 3 per cent basis 
except where the guaranteed rate 
exceeds 3 per cent. 

Commencing with the 1945 policy 
anniversary, dividends on mutual 
business applied in reduction of 
premiums will be credited annually 
and not, as heretofore, in instal- 
ments corresponding with the 
method of premium payment. 


Dividend Seale of John 
Hancock Life Continued 


The same dividend scale as that 
in effect last year for ordinary 40 
industrial insurance policies a 
retirement annuity contracts has 
been adopted for 1945 by the board 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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AETNA LIFE 


Mokes non-par. rate changes. July, 1943. Pg. 
2%. Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. 


Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944. Pg. 56. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 26. Rates on annuities changed, March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Changes rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N., J. 
"Sell The Rate’ Plan. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Introduces The Family Circle Policy ‘Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Rounds out pension program. <Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Goes on 3 per cent reserve basis. May, 1943, 
Pg. 28. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
ee aidend scale increased. Feb., 1944, 
la. 29. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Changes dividend scale effective July 1, 1944. 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. 


CANADA LIFE 


Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
1? dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
9. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec.., 
1944, Pg. 42. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 
Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. Pg. 44. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1943, Pq. 58. Con- 
aa dividend scale for 1944. Feb. 1944; 
COUNTRY LIFE 


Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 


EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 


Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by 12 per cent. 

b., 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
crage. July, 1944. Pg. 50. Plans to adopt 
2% per cent interest rate. Dec., 1944. 
Pg. 44, 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
orch, 1944. Pg, 42. Widens coverage at 
f juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
New rates and values on participating and 
non-participating contracts adopted. Octo- 
ber, 1943, Pg. 30. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues same dividend scale. . July, 1943, 
fa. bg Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 
g. 50. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pq. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pq. 28. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Preferred Modified Life issued. April, 1943, 
Pq. 26. Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 3 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Double Protection to 65 and Age 60 Retire- 
ment Income Policies issued, Nov., 1943, Pg. 
40. Expands Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 
1944, Pg. 20. New basis for single premium 
annuities, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
Pg. 58. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Revises industrial and ordinary rates. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 57. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
peed revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
ig. 55. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
ee 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
44. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medicol privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943, 
Pg. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pg. 42. Issues Endowment at 18 policy, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


MONARCH LIFE 


Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943, 
Pg. 27. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 1942 scale continued again into 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
33. No change in dividend scale for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Adopts 2! per cent rate 
one for policy reserves. June, 1944, 
g. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into [!945. 
Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Non-medical limits changed. August, 1943, 
Pg. 54. Junior Estate Policy Introduced, 
Nov., 1944, Pgs. 76 and 78. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Resets Substandard Limits. Dec.. 1944. Pg. 
42. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan:., 1943, Pq. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
"Balanced Protection" poliey issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. Contract changes made. 
July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944, Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


Adopts 2!/. per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
1944, Pg. 46. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies Placed on American Experience and 
2/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pa. 272. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA ' 

Double Protection to 65 and Family 'ncome 
W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies adopted. No- 
vember, 1943; Pg. 40. Changes in group 
benefits one underwriting practice made. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Reduces extra premiums on 
war hazard coverage. Maximum amount of 
Intermediate Monthly Premium policies ot 
age !0 or over increased from $800 to $1,000. 


RELIANCE LIFE , 2 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept. 1944. Pg. 56 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed—Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


N. Y. 
New dividend scale effective May 1, $944. 
May, 1944, Pg. 22. New accident policy 


issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. 
SHENANDOAH LIFE 


Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE : 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944. Pg. 33. Continues 1944 dividend scale 
in 1945. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944, Pg. 5!. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE at aoe 
Double V Policy Introduced. June, , Pg. 
57. Re-enters 7 Bae me trust field. Contracts 
described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. Issues sin le 
premium juvenile policy, August, 1943, Pg. 
54. Continues 1943 dividend scale for first 5 
months of 1944, Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept. 1944. Pq. 58. 
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CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


(Concluded from page 60) 


of directors of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

The company will set aside a sum 
of $27,000,000 for dividends to 
policyholders. 

The directors also have voted 
that during 1945 the interest dis- 
tribution on funds held on deposit 
or retained under policy provisions 
will be at the rate allowed during 
1944. The same general dividend 
formula now in effect will be con- 
tinued for group policies in 1945 
with adjustments resulting from 
experience shown. 


Provident Mutual Rate 


Unchanged for 1945 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced that its 1944 dividend 
scale will be continued without 
change throughout 1945. 


Boston Life to Have 
Same Dividend Seale 


The board of directors of the 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
has voted to maintain this year the 
same dividend scale currently in 
effect for ordinary and industrial 
insurance policies and has set aside 
for dividends for 1945 $300,000 as 
compared with $256,000 last year. 


Pacific Mutual Life Adopts 
21% Per Cent Basis 


On Jan. 1 Pacific Mutual Life 
adopted the 2% per cent basic in- 
terest rate for premiums and non- 
forfeiture values of participating 
contracts issued by the Life De- 
partment. Rates and values of the 
company’s non-participating poli- 
cies which were adopted on Aug. 1, 
1943, will be continued without 
change. 

Pacific Mutual Life is not pre- 
senting a new edition of policy 
forms but merely a limited revision 
of the policy contracts previously 
in use, modified only as required 
by the new rate structure. In all 
regular annual dividend plans the 
only change is the substitution of 
2% per cent for 3 per cent as the 
interest basis used in calculating 
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reserves and values. In certain 
types of insurance which pay ma- 
turity or death benefits in income 
form (specifically the Retirement 
Income with Insurance, Retirement 
Annuity and Family Income Agree- 
ment) the interest rate basis of the 
income is likewise changed. Regu- 
lar non-participating plans of in- 
surance are unchanged. 

The War and Aviation Provision 
has been liberalized to cover pas- 
senger flights of any type except 
while in military, naval or air ser- 
vice or where the flight is for train- 
ing purposes. The aviation ques- 
tionnaire has also been revised. It 
now relates only to flights other 
than as a passenger on an estab- 
lished air line. 


Prudential Adjusts 
Dividends Slightly 


The 1945 Ordinary Life dividend 
scale of The Prudential represents 
a modification of the 1944 scale. 
Although the total amount of divi- 
dends distributed will be the same 
as it would have been if the 1944 
scale had been continued for 1945, 
the net effect of the adjustment is 
to increase slightly the dividends 
where the policy reserves are 
small, such as at the younger ages, 
for the shorter durations and on 
the lower premium plans of insur- 
ance, and to decrease slightly the 
dividends where the policy reserves 
are larger, such as at the older ages 
and on the higher premium plans. 

The rate of interest to be cred- 
ited on dividends left with the Com- 
pany to accumulate has been set at 
the rate guaranteed in the policy 
but not less than an effective rate 
of 2’ per cent for 1945. 


Intermediate Policies 


Dividends to be credited in 1945 
on Intermediate Monthly Premium 
policies and on _ Intermediate 
Monthly Premium Industrial poli- 
cies will be as follows: 








Whole 20-Payment 20-Year 
Policies Life Life Endowment 
Dated Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1928-1930 1.50 1.20 .90 
1931 1.25 1.10 .90 
1932-1942 1.20 1.10 -90 








As compared with last year the 
rates have been reduced for the 
earlier years of issue but are the 
same for the later issues. 


Weekly Premium Adjustments 


Paid-up addition dividends cred- 
ited on Weekly Premium Industrial 


policies dated prior to 1942 will ip 
general be on a reduced basis for 
the year ending December 30, 1945, 
as compared with the preceding 
year. 

Policies dated in 1942 will be 
credited with paid-up addition diyj- 
dends of 1 per cent of the face 
amount of insurance. 

Dividends on “Modified” policies 
issued from March 1, 1937, to De- 
cember 31, 1941, will be credited on 
the anniversaries in 1945 on the 
same basis as in the past; that is, 
dividends sufficient to offset one ad- 
ditional year’s tabular increase in 
premiums. In those cases where all 
future premium increases have 
been fully offset by previous divi- 
dends, a paid-up addition of 1 per 
cent of the face amount of insur- 
ance will be credited on December 
31, 1944. 


North American Life 


Now Issues Accident 


The North American Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago has 
entered the accident and _ health 
field. Its initial accident and health 
kit includes an individual and a 
family group hospital policy and 
a non-classified accident and health 
policy. From the first of the year, 
the plan is to add an additional 
accident and health policy and a 
combination policy to be sold in 
conjunction with life insurance. 

James Croft, supervisor of agen- 
cies, is in charge of the company’s 
accident and health business. 

Frank R. Thomas, assistant 
secretary who joined the North 
American a year ago will direct 
the underwriting operations in the 
new field. 

The company will write a per- 
sonal hospital expense policy, with 
a surgical expense rider available 
to men and women, paying hospital 
confinement expense with a 90-day 
limit plus additional expense for 
operating room, anaesthetics and 
other services. This policy will 
cover aircraft travel on all regu 
larly scheduled routes for fare-pay- 
ing passengers. 

The family group hospital ex- 
pense policy will cover all insured 
members of the family in one 
policy. 

The company also offers a “unl 
versal accident and __ sickness 
policy.” Under this policy, em 
ployed men and women may receive 
monthly accident indemnity for 
total disability up to 24 months and 
up to four months for partial dis 
ability at one-half rate. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COMPLETES 
A FULL CENTURY OF SERVICE 


NE hundred years ago, on Jan- 

uary 1, 1845, the third oldest 
life insurance company in the Unit- 
ed States, The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company was founded in 
Newark by Robert L. Patterson, 
along with a group of eleven other 
New Jersey business men. 

On that day, the group received 
a special charter from the New Jer- 
sey State legislature to organize. 
Mr. Patterson was 69 years of age 
at the time, but his organizational 
abilities and his vision, insurance- 
wise, were as unimpaired and as 
broad in their scope as those of a 
younger man could be. He con- 
tinued actively in the presidency 
of the newly-organized company 
until his death in 1862, at the age 
of 89. 

It was a trip to England to study 
life insurance as there organized 
and practiced which impelled Mr. 
Patterson to set about organizing 
an American company upon his re- 
turn. During the seventeen years 
following its founding he laid down 
the principles which have served 
as guideposts to the Mutual Benefit 
from the time of his death until 
the present day. 





The company’s first policy was 
sold to Benjamin C. Miller, secre- 
tary of the company. It was for 
$1,500 and the premium was $51 a 
year. This initial risk proved to be 
a well-selected one as Mr. Miller 
outlived the mortality tables and 
at age 96 collected the face value 
of his policy. He died at 98, 

At the time that the Mutual 
Benefit started in business, there 
were only 5,000 life insurance 
policies in force throughout the 
nation. At the end of the com- 
pany’s first year in business it had 
624 policies in force aggregating 
$2,110,717. Today it has 370,000 
policyholders, 600,000 policies in 
force for a total of more than $2,- 
000,000,000. 

President of the Mutual Benefit 
today is John R. Hardin, who has 
been president since 1924. He has 
been a director of the company 
since 1905 and before his accession 
to the presidency had made an out- 
standing reputation as a lawyer. 

Senior vice-president of the com- 
pany is Edward E. Rhodes who has 
been with the Mutual Benefit for 
56 years. He started with the com- 
pany in 1886 in the actuarial (then 


JOHN R. 
HARDIN 
President of 
Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance 
Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


known as the mathematical) de- 
partment. He and Mr. Hardin be- 
tween them have been with the 
company for a total of 95 years. 

The Mutual Benefit has never 
believed in a large board of direc- 
tors, or appointed men to its board 
solely because of their public prom- 
inence. All directors are working 
rather than “letterhead” directors. 
Today only 12 men, all residents of 
Newark or other parts of New Jer- 
sey, meet every week at the home 
office to transact company business. 
In its 100 years only 87 men have 
served the company as directors, 
many of them for from 25 to 40 
years. 


Life Insurance 
In Review 
(Concluded from Page 37) 


abandoned after a joint committee 
study of the project, but a closer 
working arrangement between the 
two associations has since been ef- 
fected. During the year, the 
American Life Convention named 
Robert L. Hogg as its Manager and 
General Counsel, to succeed the late 
Col. C. B. Robbins. Mr. Hogg for 
several years had been Assistant 
General Counsel of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. Also 
during the year the latter organiza- 
tion changed its name to Life In- 
surance Association of America, 
and elected Congressman Dave E. 
Satterfield, Jr., of Virginia, General 
Counsel. Vincent P. Whitsitt, for- 
morely Manager and General Coun- 
sel, was elected Manager. 


Future Outlook 


Government regimentation and 
control of business has moved 
steadily ahead. The war period has 
added great impetus to centralized 
controls. The appeal of Govern- 
ment is made through subsidy, and 
is inviting. But the essence of 
socialization is subsidy and those 
who accept it are arranging for - 
their own demise as free and demo- 
cratic institutions. 

American life insurance has suc- 
cessfully resisted subsidization and 
has kept faith with its ideals of a 
free and independent enterprise. 
Like other human systems, life in- 
surance is not absolutely perfect, 
but having been established on a 
solid foundation it has proven its 
ability to stand alone and in so 
doing has grown and prospered. Its 
past methods of operation should 
chart the course for the future. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Crossroads—The effect of the 
United States Supreme Court de: 
cision that insurance is commerce 
is ably discussed by Clayton G. 
Hale in his notable annual review 
of insurance trends and thinking 
which begins on Page 6. 


Symposium—Where does life in- 
surance stand as it faces the com- 
ing postwar world? Able answers 
to that question are given in a 
collection of executive opinion by 
outstanding officials. You will find 
it on Page 54. 


Salaries—In the first part of the 
fifteenth article in his famous 
series, Dr. Hopf discusses '"Com- 
pensation of Life Insurance Execu- 
tives’ and analyzes conditions in 
effect during the past thirty years 
in a selected group of companies. 
On the strength of the principles 
which he set forth in his ninth 
article (see our May, 1944, 'issue) 
he advocates changes in current 
practices with the objective of 


providing greater incentive values. * 


His comments are on Page 16. 


Cooperation—What may yet 
prove the best public relations 
program for life insurance in war- 
time has been launched. All com- 
panies have joined in the plan to 
advocate purchase and retention 
of National Service Life Insurance 
as described on Page 48. 


* *. * 


Thinking—Where is our econ- 
omy leading and where are we 
now? Those two queries come 
under the scrutiny of Stephen M. 
Foster, noted economist, when you 
turn to page 12. 
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Federal Legislation 


S this is written, the situa- 
A tion with regard to reme- 
dial Federal legislation 
(intended to offset conditions 
created by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court 
that insurance is commerce and 
is subject to anti-trust laws) is 
far from satisfactory to all in- 
terests in the business. Essen- 
tially, two proposals, similar in 
character, are before the Senate. 
One of them grants insurance a 
moratorium from the provisions 
of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts until March 1, 1946. The 
other differs on that point and 
would extend the moratorium to 
July 1, 1948. The former was 
introduced by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, Wyoming Demo- 
crat, in connection with Senator 
Carl A. Hatch, Democrat of 
New Mexico. The latter was 
sponsored by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, Nevada Democrat, and 
Senator Homer Ferguson, Mich- 
igan Republican. 

The latest proposal of Senator 
O’Mahoney goes on to say that 
the provisions of the Sherman 
Act, on and after March 1, 1946, 
shall not apply to any agree- 
ment or concerted action be- 
tween two or more insurance 
companies “for making, estab- 
lishing or using rates for insur- 
ance, rating methods, premiums, 
insurance policy or bond forms 
or underwriting rules” provided 
that the States in which they are 
to be used have approved them. 
The O’Mahoney-Hatch measure 
is $.12 before the Congress. 

Now, an insurance “all- 
industry committee” has for- 
warded to Senator McCarran, 
head of the Senate committee 
considering the matter, another 
suggestion that the date for the 
moratorium be set at January 1, 
1948. Other stipulations are 
about the same as those in both 
the O’Mahoney and McCarran 
bills. Members of the “all-in- 
dustry committee” include 
Newell R. Johnson, president of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners; Insur- 
ance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the commissioners’ 


committee on Federal legisla 
tion; E. L. Williams, president 
of the Insurance Executives As. 
sociation; Ray Murphy, general 
counsel of the the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives; 
W. Ray Thomas, president of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents; A. V. Gruhn, 
general manager of American 
Mutual Alliance; and Robert L, 
Hogg, manager of the American 
Life Convention. 

Actually, the moratorium date 
until January 1, 1948 results from 
the insistence of the stock fire 
companies on a date in 1948 in 
the first place. The Attorney 
General of the United States is 
opposed to such extended defer- 
ment and is said to favor the 
date of March 1, 1946. Mean- 
time, President Franklin Roose- 
velt, in a message to Senator 
George L. Radcliffe, Maryland 
Democrat, indicated that he 
would approve such an _ insur- 
ance moratorium to March 1, 
1946. He further declared that 
“IT can assure you that this Ad- 
ministration is not sponsoring 
Federal legislation to regulate 
insurance or to interfere with 
the continued regulation and 
taxation by the States of the 
business of insurance.” It was 
the most heartening statement 
yet made, from an_ insurance 
viewpoint. 

There is the possibility that 
action may come from Congress 
before February 1 because that 
is the date on which State insur- 
ance taxes generally become 
due. Regardless of the imme- 
diate outcome, however, insur- 
ance faces the need of uniting 
on the question of what kind of 
remedial legislation will be ef 
fective and desirable after 1948. 
The life insurance companies 
still favor the O’Mahoney pro 
posals while the property insut- 
ance carriers, in the main, lean 
toward the McCarran version. 
Before the whole matter is fin- 
ally settled (even if not def- 
nitely disposed of prior to 1948) 
the entire business, and the 
commissioners, must agree if the 
best interests of insurance a? 
of the policyholders are to 
served. 
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NEXT MONTH 


— subject of State premium taxes 
has many Constitutional aspects 
which have not, heretofore, been 
brought together for general study. 
In our February issue, those phases 
will be set forth and summarized by 
two legal experts who are regarded 
gs outstanding authorities on Consti- 
tutional law. 


| the second, and concluding, part 
of the fifteenth article in the nota- 
ble series by Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf, 
he will further investigate the ""Com- 
pensation of Life Insurance Execu- 
tives" and will present the results of 
the measurement factors which he 
has outlined and examined. 


T this time of the year, the record 

of individual life insurance com- 
ponies during 1944 naturally creates 
widespread interest. Our coming 
issue will give latest available figures 
from the financial statements of all 
companies for which data are to be 
had at so early a date: Tabulations 
and comments will be included. 


BECARDLESS of the problems with 
which life insurance home-office 
management is faced, the problem 
perennially before the agents in the 
field is primarily one of production. 
To aid in solving that, The Spectator 
will give you a glance at some of the 
methods used by leading agents in 
their daily tasks and will describe 
their sales procedure. 
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Good Judgment 


HE dawn of 1945 finds America facing,’ for the first 

time, reverses in arms accompanied by apparent inade- 

quacies in ammunition and supplies as our soldiers face 
a foe at bay. As a result, the year may be filled with more 
realistic appreciation of the horror that war brings to a 
nation and to millions of homes. Sympathetic reaction to 
the dangers and sufferings at the front made all at home 
critical of their sons’ contributions to the war effort and 
and sacrifices therefor, as well as those of their neighbors. 
The pat, impersonal references to casualty lists by col- 
umnists and commentators were grating to the nerves of 
thousands of men, women and children who were translating 
such shallow and crass observations to “vacant chairs and 
voices that are forever stilled.” 

To some, at least, as they read those lists, there were 
recollections of a boy they knew and loved. Golden stars 
on service flags and in the windows of dwelling houses be- 
tokened personal losses and heart-deep sadness. 

The directives of War Mobilizer Byrnes found a more 
universal accord than would have earlier been possible. 
Those primarily affected by these new directives sensed the 
favorable public reaction and hastened to comply without 
voicing much of the disaffection that they may have felt. 

The institution of insurance leans heavily on its conven- 
tions as a means of maintaining its operations on a sound 
and progressive basis and of keeping its coverages attuned 
to current public demands. These conventions are generally 
accepted as a business necessity. Indeed, group meetings 
have permitted the insurance business to perform its needed 
public service on a high level of efficiency. Yet even these 
may wisely be sacrificed until a bright day dawns along the 
Western Front and over the Far Islands of the Pacific if 
insurance hopes to retain public good will in a day when 
many friends are needed. 

Perhaps the needs of the business might be amply met 
if all insurance associations froze their officers for the war’s 
duration. These established leaders only might meet then 
in joint conference and deal with the more pressing matters. 
Their solution of current problems would be accepted by 
thé members of the several organizations as having been 
reached and promulgated with the best interest of each indi- 
vidual and each group in mind and as well with that of the 
institution of insurance in the aggregate. 
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"ESSENTIAL TO VICTORY’ 





O life insurance men, this tribute—“The contribu- 

tions which you are making are as essential to 

victory and national well-being as are the more 
tangible things on the production. schedules of in- 
dustry.” 

In these words, Major General J. L. Benedict, whose 
picture appears on the front cover of this issue, ex- 
pressed the prevailing opinion of those officers of our 
armed forces who have had occasion to observe the 
work done by the life insurance companies in promot- 
ing the acceptance and retention of National Service 
Life Insurance by our service men and women. 

They are words in which all those who have a part 
in the life insurance business may take entirely justi- 
fiable pride. Insurance people do not wear campaign 
ribbons or medals. No insurance company has been 
presented with an Army-Navy E for excellence in pro- 
duction. That which the insurance companies pro- 
duce is service and service cannot be accurately 
checked and recorded. 

“We have found you motivated by high ideals and 
standards,” General Benedict goes on to say. “We 
have found that, fortunately, you have flexibility to 
adjust not only to war conditions, but to certain in- 
ternal red tape and rigidity in Governmental depart- 
ments and, above all, we have found you functioning 
at all times in a most humanitarian manner in a patri- 
otic endeavor to do your part toward winning this war 
and ameliorating the suffering it entails.” 

In using the word “flexibility,” General Benedict 
explains much of the strength of a life insurance com- 
pany. For, while the life insurance of today is based 
upon an exhaustive knowledge of what happened yes- 
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terday and the day before, life insurance companies 
must, of necessity, be at all times concerned with an 
unknown and unguessed tomorrow. 

Adaptability and resilience of this kind are petu- 
liarly American qualities. Five years ago we were @ 
nation at peace, working our way out of economic 
morasses into which we had stumbled with no wart 
ing. Today we are a nation engaged in total wat, 
meeting and conquering those enemies of mankind wh 
have made the planning and waging of tota! war their 
business for decades. 

American life insurance companies reflect these 
qualities of adaptability and resilience. When our 
Government called upon them for all-out help in deal- 
ing with the problem of providing insurance coverage 
which would mean security and freedom from fea! 
for the loved ones of those who fight our battles, thes 
gave freely of their amassed knowledge and expert 
ence both in organizing and making possible this cov 
erage and in its successful presentation to, and promul- 
gation among, those who stood most in need of it. 

Nowhere is the contribution of life insurance to the 
winning of the war more evident in its effectivenes 
than in this work of co-operation with the Goveri 
ment in making available to all those in uniform the 
benefits of National Service Life Insurance. So 84 
the high-ranking officers of our various services. So 
say the GI’s who own this insurance and the feeling 
of security for those at home which it brings them 
So, most of all, say the families of those who have die 
in this war, because those who have been taken from 
them have left behind so real a proof of their knows 
edge of those things for which they gave their lives. 
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*“Mutual’s new Lifetime Compensation Plan 
brings full assurance to the underwriter that 
‘he profits most who serves the best.” It en- 
ables us to render a vital public service and, 
at the same time, offers us new sources of 
income. I believe it forecasts a new era in the 
business of selling life insurance.” 

JOUN R. TAYLOR 

New Bern, North Carolina 





“I believe the outstanding feature of the 
Plan is the fact that it makes it financially 
worthwhile for the underwriter to render 
continued service to his policyholders. 
“I wish the Plan had been in force when I 
entered the field back in May of 1924.” 
CORNELIUS J. McCOLE 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 











“Anyone entering the service of the Com- 
pany now as an agent is afforded the oppor- 
tunity of securing a most satisfying income 
during his productive years and real financial 
security in old age. 

“Any person who enjoys selling and social 
contacts cannot, in my opinion, select a more 
independent or a more satisfactory vocation 
than is now offered in the Lifetime Plan.” 

J. WARREN TIMMERMAN 


Macon, Georgia 


(fe Insurance 
Selling” 


[THE MUTUAL LIFETIME COMPENSATION PLAN | 


helps Field Underwriters render a more professional 

service to the insuring public and make a better living 

for themselves—without added cost to policyholders. It 
I y 

pays for service and for quality of business, as well as 





for volume. 


The Field Underwriter who does an efficient job re- 
ceives substantially more over a period of years than 
he could obtain under the usual commission contracts. 
The Lifetime Plan also provides these extra sources of 


income, over and above all commissions: 


da. Service Fees for looking after the needs of policy- 
holders. 


6. Efficiency Income for continuous quality pro- 
duction. 


é. A generous Retirement income any time between 
age 60 and 70. 


Our Field Underwriters have enthusiastically hailed this 
Lifetime Plan, which makes field underwriting a well- 
paid profession, worthy of professional study and 


achievement. 


Our 2nd Century of Serwice 
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OTS OF people think “it’s just a little 
L cold.” But that little cold can use 
up a lot of your body’s resistance 
against disease. 

People who are already weakened by 
colds make easier targets for such seri- 
ous diseases as pneumonia, influenza, 


laugh at a cold—and PNEUMONIA may laugh at you! 


sinusitis, tonsillitis, or bronchitis. 

If you take the simple precautions 
below, chances are good that you won’t 
be one of the thousands of victims of 
pneumonia this winter—or one of the 
countless victims of other frequent com- 
plications of respiratory infections. 


When a cold strikes . .. go to bed if possible. At least stay 
indoors and rest all you can. It may help to take a hot 
bath, or soak your feet in hot water, and drink a hot lem- 
onade before retiring. Be sure to avoid chilling. 


You must go to work? Remember that you may inflict 
your cold on others. If you really must, then wear warm, 
protective clothing. Avoid drafts and sudden chilling, 
Keep your sneezes and coughs covered up. 


Drink large quantities of milk, fruit juice, and plain water. Treat that sore throat to a gargle. For a homemade gat- 
Take a laxative if needed. gle, add a teaspoonful of salt or bicarbonate of soda to 
a glass of warm water. 





But, an ounce of prevention is still 
worth a pound of cure. Do your 
best to avoid colds. Watching your 


If your cold seems more severe 
than usual, or if it starts with ach- 
ing, chilliness, and fever, call the 


doctor without delay. Pneumonia 
may be indicated. 

Most forms of pneumonia and 
certain other respiratory infections 
are often successfully treated with 
sulfa drugs—particularly if diag- 
nosed early. Remember, sulfa drugs 
should be taken only when pre- 
scribed by a doctor. 


diet will help. Get plenty of vita- 
mins, fruits, and leafy vegetables. 
Eat better breakfasts. Don’t skimp 
on your sleep. Dress warmly and 
avoid chilling. Get regular exercise 

some of it outdoors. And keep 
away from snifflers. 

Metropolitan will gladly send 
you its free booklet “Respiratory 


Metropolitan Life 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan i 
the interest of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a 
total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday 
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Diseases.” 








